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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——_>——_ 


N the region of foreign affairs there is not much of special 
importance to record. The war news from Tripoli is 
practically nil, a sign ia all probability that the Italians are 
preparing seme considerable movement. A significant fact is 
the continued campaign against Italy which is kept up in the 
Austrian Press. Count Aehrenthal’s well-known desire to 
continue on friendly terms with Italy is made the subject for 
attack, and he is accused of neglecting the defences of Austria 
on the Italian frontier. The state of repair of the Triple 
Alliance may be gauged from sentiments of this kind. The 
diplomatista will have to coin a new phrase: “The hostile 
and allied Power to which we are bound by special obligations 
of friendship.” 


The Teheran correspondent of the Times says in Wednes- 
day's paper that Russia has sent 800 troops and ten guns to 
Khoi. Whena Russian consulate was recently founded at 
Khoi, which is north-west of Tabriz, the Russian Government 
announced that 200 troops would be sent as a guard. 
According to the correspondent the Turks maintain that the 
occupation of Khoi turns their left flank in Asia Minor, and 
declare that their acquiescence in the occupation is impossible. 
In Thursday’s paper the same correspondent says that the 
Russian troops at Kazvin number 4,000 and that the Russians 
will probably take over the town. 


The Durbar at which the King-Emperor announced his 
coronation to the people of India was held outside Delhi on 
Tuesday. All accounts agree in praising the splendour and 
impressiveness of the spectacle and in emphazing the loyal 
enthusiasm of the multitudes. The King and Queen sat on 
a throne raised high above the ground looking to the north 
and in full view of the people. Even those who were doubt- 
ful of the desirability of the King’s visit will admit that 
the triumphal success of the undertaking—no British 
sovereign has ever before visited India during his reign— 
ends all misgiving. Three speeches were made—the first and 
third by the King and the second by the Viceroy. In his 
first speech the King, after announcing his coronation, ex- 
pressed his sincere pleasure at being present and ob- 
serving the affectionate goodwill of princes and people. 
The Viceroy announced a series of “boons.” Half a 
million is to be spent this year on “truly popular” 
education, and generous grants will follow annually. Half 
a month’s pay is presented to all non-commissioned officers 
and men whose pay does not exceed Re. 50 a month. Native 





officers and men of the Indian Army are to be eligible for the 
Victoria Cross. Other boons, which we need not enumerate, 
followed. Then the King in his concluding speech made the 
momentous announcements of the change of the capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi and of the creation of a Governorship of 
Bengal. We have written elsewhere of these changes. 


The changes in the Indian administration were announced 
officially in both Houses of Parliament on Tuesday. This 
was done in the House of Lords by Lord Morley, who re- 
frained from adding any comment. Lord Lansdowne drew 
attention to the immense importance of the announcement, 
which could not fail to mark an epoch in the history of the 
Indian Empire. The changes involved much that might 
provoke criticism, and meant amongst other things an abrupt 
reversal of Lord Curzon’s policy. But their gravest feature 
was that they were to be connected with the personal inter- 
vention of the Sovereign. Lord Lansdowne added that a 
discussion was undesirable at the present time, for “the 
word of the King-Emperor has been passed, and that word 
is irrevocable.” After a few words supporting the changes 
from Lord MacDonnell, Lord Curzon said that they demanded 
the closest scrutiny on account of the startling and tremen- 
dous consequences they involved, since they constituted an 
abrupt departure from the traditional policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, and especially owing to the novel and unpre- 
cedented character they assumed in being placed at a moment 
of great solemnity in the lips of the Sovereign. He agreed 
with Lord Lansdowne, however, that further discussion would 
best be postponed. 


In the House of Commons the announcement was made by 
Mr. Asquith. Mr. Bonar Law, in his reply, remarked upon 
the extreme gravity of the changes. He felt sure the Prime 
Minister would recognize that it was a subject which should 
be discussed in the House. Since, however, the King was 
still in India he thought it would be very undesirable to have 
any discussion which might be of a critical nature in regard te 
something which had just been done in the person of his 
Majesty himself. Mr. Asquith replied shortly to the effect that 
he was in agreement with Mr. Bonar Law’s remarks, 


Lord Haldane moved the second reading of the National 
Insurance Bill in the Lords on Monday. In a speech which 
lasted for an hour and a-half and was marked throughout by 
a bland optimism, Lord Haldane maintained that the mind of 
the country was made up on the Bill. He regretted that it 
had reached the Lords so late, but the only alternative was 
to delay national insurance for a long period. Besides, he 
significantly added, they were influenced by the fact that the 
scheme could be used as a framework for further developments, 
the system now proposed being of a limited character. He 
declared that the financial scheme had been worked out with 
the utmost caution on actuarial information. Avoiding all 
mention of the hostility to the Bill, Lord Haldane concluded 
his benediction by urging that the sooner it came into opera 
tion the better. Lord Lansdowne, who followed, disclaimed 
for the Opposition any hostility to the principle of the Bill 
If the positions of the two parties were reversed the Unionista 
would, he said, be found ready to deal with this great ques- 
tion. But the Bill as it stood was a stupendous measure of 
taxation. In twenty years the cost to the country would have 
risen to 26, or according to another estimate 40 millions—a 
sum which capitalized would represent an addition of 1,600 
millions to the liabilities of the nation. They would begin with 
18 millions of contributors, and the expenses of administra 
tion would amount to 17 per cent. 


After noting the fact that a large number of the 115 clauses 
of the Bill had not been discussed, Lord Lansdowne turned 
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to the question, What could the Lords do with the Bill under 
the Parliament Act? They could hold up the Bill till 1914, 
but even if they claimed their full rights there was no 
prospect of amendment, and they would only embark 
on a long and bitter struggle, during which their 
hands would be virtually tied, The Government had 
refused a breathing space in which the Commons might 
revise the Bill because they had other liabilities to meet next 
year. There remained the Referendum, but no machinery 
was available for its application, and the effort to introduce 
it would involve them in a controversy not on the Bill but 
the Referendum. Moreover the result of a Referendum 
would be to make the electors choose between the Government 
Bill and no Bill at all—which would be a misleading and mis- 
chievous result, They refused to be a party toa sham attempt 
to revise the Bill in a few days and had decided to accept it. 
After a few more speeches the Bill was read a second time. 
For reasons which we explain at length elsewhere, we pro- 
foundly regret this decision, which will be interpreted as 
meaning that the Lords are afraid or unwilling to exercise the 
rights left them under the Parliament Act, and will saddle 
them with a much heavier responsibility than that which 
Lord Lansdowne now hopes to evade. 


In the Lords on Tuesday the Naval Prize Bill, comprising 
the Prize Court Convention and the Declaration of London, 
was rejected by a majority of 145 to 53. Lord Beauchamp 
moved the second reading and the rejection was moved by 
Lord Selborne. Lord Selborne admitted that the existence of 
an International Prize Court would be greatly preferable to 
the present chuos of international custom and law, but it did 
not follow that any Court could be accepted. The proposed 
Court of Appeal was to have fifteen judges. Who ever heard 
of such a thing? And the inadequate representation of 
Great Britain in the Court was absolutely preposterous. Great 
Britain would have only the same voting power as a small 
South American State. The Lord Chancellor, defending the 
Bill, said that with its alleged defects it would still be much 
superior to the present law. A right of appeal, non-existent 
now, would come into being. As for the food supply, that must 
depend upon the Navy in any case, and the situation would 
not be changed. We ourselves had invited other countries 
to come to an agreement, and if the compromise were 
disavowed by its authors we should stand very badly with 
other nations. 


Lord Halsbury said that nothing mattered compared with 
an injury to the country. If the Bill was injurious it must 
certainly be rejected. He regarded the Bill as “the most mis- 
chievous and reckless proposal” ever placed before the House. 
Lord Lansdowne reminded the House that the majority for 
the Bill in the Commons at the third reading was only 47, 
The opinion of the Board of Admiralty was unknown. More- 
over the mercantile world was alarmed. He did not wish to 
discredit the Government, but it was necessary to vote against 
the Bill in order to secure that it should be reconsidered and 
improved. We are, on the whole, glad that the Lords threw 
out the Bill; it was full of uncertainties and therefore of perils. 
We shall be in a position of greater freedom without it. Our 
position as an island differentiates our dangers from those of 
all Continental countries, and in our opinion the Bill would 
have required us to fight with one hand tied behind our back. 


On Thursday, before the House of Lords finished scrambling 
through their assent tothe legislation sent up from the Commons, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury made a strong protest against 
the manner in which the Upper House were being treated. 
The Insurance Bill was supposed to have come to them as if 
it had been thrashed out in the other House, and yet they had 
on the paper a hundred Government amendments. Lord 
Morley declared that nobody was more alive than he was to 
the fact that sufficient time was not allowed for the further 
consideration of the Bill, and regretted that fact. The only 
consolation he offered was that it was an old scandal. Lord 
Lansdowne endorsed the Archbishop’s protest and refused to 
accept Lord Morley’s suggestion that the scandal was inevit- 
able. We need hardly say that the protest was well deserved, 


but we may remark that the House of Lords cannot expect 
much sympathy in the country if they merely complain and 
d» not use their statutory powers for delaying measures and 
so securing, at any rate in the Upper House, adequate discus- 








Es 
sion of important measures. To show that the House of 
Lords have the strongest possible case for using their powers 
and then not to use them is surely the height of futility. I¢ 
the Peers were resolved not to insist on an adequate discussion 
of the Insurance Bill silence was the only dignified course, 


The third reading of the Finance Bill was taken in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday. In the course of the 
debate a vehement attack upon the Government was delivered 
by Mr. Snowden. After protesting against the growth of 
Naval expenditure, he made a general criticism of the present 
methods of taxation, and especially of “ the pernicious system 
of indirect taxation, which violated every sound principle, 
since it did not tax the citizen according to his ability to pay.” 
He proceeded to a diatribe against “the great social curse of 
an idle rich class,” and concluded with a declaration that the 
delay of the Finance Bill proved that the House of Commons 
had ceased to be a deliberative assembly. In the course of hig 
reply at the end of the debate Mr. Lloyd George remarked 
that there was little prospect of reducing expenditure. A 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he went on, might make an 
effort to fight for economy, but only the House of Commons 
could achieve it; and he had not sat in a Parliament yet 
where the pressure of the House of Commons had not been 
in the direction of expenditure. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday there was a long 
and rambling debate on foreign affairs, but nothing new was 
added to our knowledge. Sir Edward Grey in the course of 
his speech very properly pointed out that it was impossible 
for us to allow the spirit and intention of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement and the interests of two great nations to be 
imperilled by any individual, however great his ability might 
be, meaning thereby that we were not going to allow Mr, 
Shuster to embroil us in a quarrel with Russia. Turning to 
Germany, Sir Edward Grey again denied that our policy had 
been inspired by jealousy of German expansion. Thus the 
Session closes with the complete failure of the attempt made 
by the Radical wing of the supporters of the Government to 
undermine the position of Sir Edward Grey and to thwart 
his policy. The Cabinet, the bulk of his party, and the nation 
as a whole stand by him, and his position is far stronger to- 
day than when Parliament reassembled. 


The P. and O. liner ‘Delhi’ went ashore in bad weather near 
Cape Spartel, about ten miles from Tangier, early on Wednes- 
day morning. The situation of the liner becoming critical, 
as she was beached broadside on and was swept by heavy seas, 
aid was summoned by wireless telegraphy from Gibraltar, 
and several British warships and salvage steamers were 
hurriedly despatched. But the French cruiser ‘Friant’ was 
first on the scene and succeeded in safely bringing off a 
number of passengers, though, unhappily, three French blue- 
jackets were drowned. There was no panic in the ‘ Delhi,’ and 
the Duke and Duchess of Fife, who, with their two daughters, 
were on board, refused to be taken off first. They were 
rescued by a boat from a British cruiser, but the boat sank 
before reaching the shore, and Princess Alexandra was nearly 
drowned. After undergoing great hardships with perfect 
fortitude they ultimately reached Tangier in safety, We are 
glad to see that the Prime Minister paid a fitting tribute in 
the House on Thursday to the heroism of the French sailors 
who sacrificed their lives in the work of rescue. 


On Thursday Mr. Asquith received an influential deputa- 
tion of Anti-Suffragists in his room at Downing Street. The 
deputation was introduced by Lord Curzon, and Mrs: 
Humphry Ward, Sir Charles Henry, a Liberal M.P., and 
Miss Violet Markham, also a Liberal, spoke. We regret to 
note that Mr. Asquith refused to admit the possibility of con- 
sulting the country by means of the Referendum, though 
that course was very powerfully urged upon him by Lord 
Curzon. If the reference were to the existing electorate, 
he did not think that the verdict would be accepted. With 
all deference to Mr. Asquith, this is begging the question. 
The proposal is not to find something which the Suffra- 
gists will accept, bat to find out whether the holders of 
political sovereignty in this country—that is, the present 
electors—do or do not wish to surrender part of their electoral 
power to women. After all, the Suffragiste must abide by 
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the decision of the male representatives of males. Therefore, 
why is it any greater hardship to go direct to the males who 
elect those representatives P 


But, though we are disappointed in this portion of Mr. 
Asquith’s speech, we must congratulate him upon the nianly, 
straightforward, and clear way in which he defined his own 

ition. He made not the slightest attempt to shelter himself 

references to his colleagues, but plainly announced his belief 
that it would be an injury to the nation to extend the vote to 
women. What was notable was his evident confidence that his 
view is going to prevail and that there is no real danger of the 
bestowal of the vote upon some seven or eight millions, or 
even on a million, of women. We are not often in agreement 
with Mr. Asquith, but we are bound to admit that he is by 
far the most astute of living Parliamentarians, and that he has 
a power of political diagnosis which is unrivalled. His confi- 
dence that his side is going to win is of good omen. It is 
worth noting that Mr. Asquith was always serenely sure that 
the Parliament Bill would be passed without a peer being made 
He does not now expect the women to get the vote, but he 
wisely does not want to trust to it being all right on the night 
of the division. He urged the need of the anti-Suffragists 
taking off their coats. We agree. “ Natural horror” at the 
prospect of ten millions of new electors being added to the 
register is no substitute for hard work. 


The report of Sir John French, the Inspector-General of the 
Forces, issued on Wednesday, in dealing with the Territorial 
Force, makes the following very serious charge against the 
National Service League :— 

“T think it right to place on record that complaints were made 

to me by more than one commanding officer that their endeavours 
to obtain recruits were much hampered by agents of the National 
Service League, who are said to go about certain districts advising 
men not to take service with the Territorial Force.” 
If this charge can be substantiated, clearly the action of the 
National Service League must be condemned by all right- 
thinking men; but it must be substantiated not by vague and 
general references to unnamed persons, but by clear and 
specific evidence ef a kind which can be met by the League 
The assertion that “ more than one commanding officer’ chose 
to attribute his failure to obtain recruits to the action of the 
League is by itself evidence of nothing. 


Surely what Sir John French should have done in the 
circumstances was not to publish charges in this vague form, 
but to wait till he had investigated them, and then, if the 
evidence convinced him, to have included such prima-facie 
evidence in his report, so that the League might have had 
something to answer. From our knowledge of the action 
of the League we shall be greatly surprised if it should 
turn out that it bas ever countenanced, encouraged, or in 
any way authorized its agents to work against the Territorial 
Force. That a speaker at a country meeting may have occa- 
sionally used indiscreet expressions is, of course, possible; 
but, if so, such remarks must have been heard, and even 
reported, and it would be quite easy to produce evidence in 
regard to them. 


Pending charges substantial enough for the League to be 
able to answer them, we should like to point out that the best 
answer to Sir John French’s endorsement of the grumblings 
of certain officers is to be found in the notorious fact that 
many of the most prominent members of the Nationai Service 
League are actively engaged in furthering the interests of the 
Territorial Force, either by doing administrative work in 
Territorial Associations or by serving in the Force itself. We 
will take only one example out of hundreds. Sir Edmond 
Elles is one of the most active members of the National 
Service League, and is on the Executive of that body. This, 
however, does not prevent him from devoting in the most self- 
sacrificing way his time and his energies to the Chairmanship 
of the Surrey Territorial Association. Instead of Sir 
Edmond Elles working against the Territorial Force, 
he works as hard for it as any clerk in the War Office. 
Several of his colleagues are also active members of 
the National Service League. The matter clearly cannot rest 
here. If we may venture to advise the National Service 
League our advice is that they should ask as a matter of 
justice that the Army Council shall request Sir John French 


to furnish them with evidence in support of the damaging 
charge made by him in a public document. We may add that 
Friday’s paper contains a statement by Colonel Bird, the 
Secretary of the National Service League, denying Sir John 
French's charges. He notes that 600 members of county 
associations are members of the League, and he mentions that 
within the last twenty-four hours reports have been received 
at headquarters of two meetings of the League which resulted 
in thirty-seven recruits being secured for the Territorial 
force. 


Colonel Seely attended a Nationalist meeting at Newry on 
Sunday in company with Mr. Devlin and delivered a speech 
on Home Rule. After observing that he believed he was the 
first British Minister to stand on a Nationalist platform in 
Ulster, and that he was proud of the privilege, he said 
that he came with the message that the Government and the 
whole Liberal Party would stand or fall by Irish Home Rule. 
He denounced Mr. Bonar Law’s speech as mean, unworthy, and 
ill-informed, declared that the Executive Government of Ireland 
was divorced from all democratic feelings, and asserted that 
they had in Irelanda Chief Secretary who was trying his best 
to fill offices that it required eight or ten men to fill in England, 
Scotland, or Wales. This tribute to Mr. Birrell’s assiduity, 
when one recalls his action during the Irish railway strike, 
must have caused no little amusement in Dublin. 


As an excellent antidote to Colonel Seely’s sentimental 
travesty of facts we may briefly notice the speech delivered 
by Sir Edward Carson on the following day. In 1893 
England was asked to grant Home Rule because Ireland 
paid too much to the British Exchequer; in 1911 the same 
demand was made because the British Exchequer contributed 
too much to Ireland. The first duty of the Unionists would 
be to restore and complete land purchase, which bad been 
checked by the Act of 1909, and the next would be to stop 
political interference with the Department of Agriculture. 
There were grievances, but there was no need to break up the 
United Kingdom to settle them. The weakening of the Home 
Rule demand was shown by Mr. Redmond’s confession that 
but for American dollars he could not have carried on his 
campaign, and the real goal he aimed at was revealed by his 
assertion that the people of Ireland would prefer to be badly 
governed under Home Rule than well governed under the 
Imperial Parliament. 


The New Zealand elections were held on Thursday week, 
Final results in 47 constituencies gave the Opposition 25 te 
the Government's 22, an Opposition gain of four. In 33 con- 
stituencies second ballots will be necessary, and three Maori 
constituencies will poll next month. The Government 
majority in the last Parliament was 28, and it will probably 
(the Times correspondent says) be reduced more than pro- 
portionately by the second ballots. The most remarkable fact 
is the gain of Labour. In the last Parliament Labour had 
only one seat; it has now six candidates in the second ballots, 
and three have a good chance of being returned, while in seven 
other constituencies Labour is second on the poll. It is probable 
that the Government majority ultimately will not be more 
than about ten. A Referendum on the proposal for the total 
prohibition of the liquor traffic was held at the same time as 
the elections. The voting was 265,864 for and 202,608 against. 
Asa two-thirds majority is necessary the proposal fails, but 
the great increase of opinion favourable to total probibition 
is unmistakable. 


Sir Joseph Hooker, who passed away last Sunday at the great 
age of 94, was the most widely travelled, the most industrious, 
and the most famous botanist of his time. In 1865 he suc- 
ceeded his father as Director of Kew Gardens, and held the 
post for twenty years. In 1868 he was President of the 
British Association; in 1873 he was chosen President of 
the Royal Society, to which he had been elected a fellow 
in 1847; and a long list of honours was crowned by 
the bestowal of the Order of Merit on his ninetieth 
birthday. His contributions to science were as wide in their 
scope as they were fruitful in their import. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st, 





Consols (21) were on Friday 77}—Friday week 76f. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_-_>—— 


THE NEW CAPITAL OF INDIA. 


E transfer of the capital of India from Calcutta to 
Delhi is one of the most momentous events in the his- 
tory of our dominion in India. The first thing to remember 
in dealing with the event, and in pointing out such conse- 
quences as are visible, is that the step is irrevocable. For 
ood or ill the die is cast, and nothing but harm would be 
one by any aw to suggest that the Government 
could now go back from its pledged word. Whether the 
Government were right in introducing this great change 
without allowing Parliament the opportunity of considering 
it, we shall not now discuss, though unquestionably there 
is a good deal that could be said on the point. No doubt 
it is much easier to take a great step of this kind under 
conditions which forbid criticism, but whether recourse to 
the armour of secrecy is wise is quite another matter. 
The next point to remember about the change is that it is, 
in one sense, no novelty. The question of moving the 
capital from Calcutta has been a matter of academic and 
abstract debate for fifty years and more. That Calcutta 
is a bad capital cannot be doubted. It is tucked away in 
the eastern corner of India, instead of holding, as the 
capital of a continent should, a central position. Its 
climate is bad ; indeed it might almost be said to possess 
the worst climate of any great city in India or in 
the world. The relaxing air of the Ganges delta makes 
it unfit for the prolonged residence of Europeans. It 
is a commonplace of Indian life that, except for some six 
weeks or two months of winter, the official ean get through 
far less work at Calcutta than he could ina place which 
enjoys better air. It is for this reason that, though 
Calcutta has been the capital in name, Simla has of late been 
the capital in fact. In former days the Governor-General, 
bis Council, and the chief officials who ruled India used to 
live at Calcutta and pay a short annual visit to the hills. Of 
late years it is not too much to say that they have lived in 
the hills and paid a short visit each year to Calcutta. 
Next, Calcutta must be admitted to be not only geographi- 
cally but ethnologically an unfortunate site for the capital 
of British India. Though the point can be exaggerated, 
it is in a sense true that the inhabitants of a capital tend 
to exert a certain influence over and give a certain colour 
to the Government which is situated among them. But 
it is in many ways exceedingly undesirable that Bengal 
and the Bengali should have this advantage over all the 
other provinces of India. The inhabitants of Bengal, 
though numerous, are not in any sense typical inhabitants 
of India, nor do their racial peculiarities or historical 
traditions fit Bengal for the part which it has played as 
the capital province. It has given the smooth-tongued but 
effeminate Bengali too great an influence on Indian 
affairs. The transfer of the capital to Delhi will put the 
Indian Government in better perspective. Though Bengal 
must, of course, remain a province of great importance, 
that importance will not now be unduly emphasized. 


If Calcutta must be regarded as, per se, affording a bad 
site for a capital, Delhi must unquestionably be regarded 
as affording a good one. In the first place, the climate 
for the greater part of the year is healthy and bracing. 
Although the heat in summer is very great it is not 
enervating. Next, the journey from Delhi to Simla is 
only fourteen hours, while that from Calcutta is forty- 
eight. It will be hardly a greater undertaking to travel 
from Delhi to Simla than it is to travel from Mentone to 
Paris. The journey from Calcutta to Simla is more com- 
parable to the journey from Paris to St. Petersburg. 
Another advantage of Delhi is that it is not the chief 
town of a huge province, but a city which has always 
stood by itself, somewhat as Washington has stood by 
itself in America. The inhabitant of Delhi is a Delhi 
man first and last, and in no sense a provincial. The 
rule of the Moguls, which extended throughout India, 
separated the capital from the province in which it stood. 
Its subsequent history as a marble shrine in which the 
last of the Moguls were, as it were, entombed alive accen- 
tuated this fact. When Clive entered Delhi to receive the 
grant of the Dewan from the Mogul—by that time “ great” 
only in name—he entered a city which did not belong to 
the Mahrattas or the Sikhs, the Rajputs or the Bengalis, 








but a city which, though it had been cast down from 
its high estate, retained its claim to be regarded 
as a separate entity. Finally, Delhi has never 
lost its traditionary position as the capital of ali 
India. During the Mutiny it was felt throughout the 
peninsula that the essential point of the great struggle was 
the fight over Delhi. No one again raised any question 
as to Delhi being the proper place from which to proclaim 
the assumption by Queen Victoria of the title of Empress 
of India. It was at Delhi that Lord Curzon held the 
Durbar to announce the accession of Edward VII., and 
to which George V. came in person to assume the Im- 
perial Crown. In a word, whenever it has been necessary 
to perform a ceremonial act embracing all India-—there 
were special reasons for choosing Allahabad in 1858— 
Delhi has been the city naturally and inevitably chosen 
for such a function. To test the matter in another way: 
plenty of Indian cities might have been found to assert 
a claim to be the seat of supreme government; but 
each city if told to choose some other place than itself 
as the capital would have chosen Delhi, just as every 
Athenian general, though he voted for himself first as 
Commander-in-Chief, put down Themistocles as his 
“second choice.” 


There is another advantage in the change of the capital 
which curiously seems up till now to have passed un- 
noticed. The change of capital, in our opinion, will 
prove a signal advantage, since it will advertise to the 
whole of India and its 300 millions of inhabitants once 
and for all the hollowness and absurdity of the tulk of 
our abandoning our sovereignty over India and of our 
willingness, if we are only sufliciently pressed, to retire 
from India with deprecations and apologies for having 
ventured to intrude so long. The natives of India will be 
quick to see that if we were really on the point of pack- 
ing up our belongings and departing, we should not take 
the trouble to choose a new capital. The placing of the 
seat of government at Delhi shows that we are not relax- 
ing our hold upon India, but making it firmer. It is a 
physical proclamation of the fact that we have come to 
stay and that our rule in India is not temporary but 

rmanent—or at any rate as permanent as any human 
institutions dare proclaim themselves. For “ traders” and 
“raiders” from oversea a coast town was an appropriate 
capital. Our choice of a city a thousand miles inland puts 
a seal upon the growth and development of our Empire. 
The British rulers of India in future will stand with 
their backs against the wall of the Himalayas, ready to 
make good their right of rule against all comers. It isa 
commonplace that history revels in ironies. It is among 
the greatest of such ironies that a political party which is 
supposed to have doubts as to our moral claim to continue 
in India should have been the party to make so new and so 
tremendous an assertion of our Imperial claims. But in 
truth no party in this country has ever really meant to 
relax our hold upon India. Though the spokesmen of 
Radicalism and of Labour may have said foolish things, 
all sensible men here early recognized that it was only talk. 
We venture to say that a Labour Ministry at Whitehall 
would prove in effect quite as determined to retain our 
Indian Empire as the most Imperialistic of their political 
rivals. Those Hindu politicians who imagine that we can 
be induced to leave India on the plea that our rule has no 
moral basis will be wise to consider what the transfer of 
the capital to Delhi symbolizes. 


We shall not attempt to enter here upon the vexed 
uestion of the repartition of Bengal, except to endorse 
the very sensible remarks made by the Times in its leading 
article on Thursday. Nothing would have been more 
foolish than to reverse the policy we adopted in regard to 
the division of Bengal, not because that division had proved 
inconvenient, but because it had been made the subject of 
agitation. If, however, the matter is looked at closely it 
will be seen that what is now proposed is not a return to 
the status quo before the division, but a redivision, in some 
ways more drastic than that of old. The original Province 
of Bengal had seventy-eight millions of inbabitants. The 
new province of Bengal, which is to be a province presided 
over bya Governor, like the Provinces of Bombay and Madras, 
will have forty-two millions of inhabitants. The other 
thirty-six millions are to be divided into a Western 
Province under a Lieutenant-Governor and an Eastern 


Province under a Chief Commissioner. The new Province 
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of Bengal will have Calcutta as its first seat of government, 
put care is to be taken that Dacca shall be treated by the 
Governor as his second capital, and it will be his residence 
during part of the year. The essential principle of the 

rtition was that the old province was too huge to be an 
efficient unit of administration. This truth is emphasized 
rather than denied by a division of the old province into 
three instead of into two. That it might nevertheless 
have been better to maintain the division so recently made 
isa matter on which criticism can fairly and properly be 
made, but, at any rate, it cannot be said that we have been 
worried into abandoning the principle of partition by the 
intrigues of insurgent Bengalis. 


The change of capital has very naturally awakened dis- 
cussion as to the nature of our rule in India and as to the 
lines on which it should develop. The subject is one too 
vast to be dealt with at the tail-end of a leading article. 
We must, however, find space to reassert what we have 
so often asserted in these columns, namely, that there is 
only one moral base for our domination in India, and that 
is trusteeship. No matter what was the origin of our rule 
in India, and no matter what the nature of the steps by 
which we obtained our Empire, we now hold India in trust 
for its inhabitants. It is the condition of that trust that 
we should rule the people of India, not for our own good 
and not in our national interests, but for their good ; that 
we should govern in the best interests of the governed. 
We could never have accomplished our work in India or 
maintained our position if our presence there were not a 
necessity. We are in India and are ruling India in the 
last resort because the people of India cannot do without 
us. Our domination is a necessary condition to the enjoy- 
ment of law, order, and just government by the 300 
million inhabitants of India. Not only is India, as a 
whole, not a homogeneous country, but practically no 
considerable part of India is homogeneous in race, religion, 
or language. In addition to this welter of races and 
religions, the political solidarity of India is broken across 
the grain by the caste system. The Hindu acknowledges 
no duty towards his neighbour or his fellow countrymen, 
but only towards his caste brother. The notion that if 
we retired from India its peoples would agree together 
on some form of government is a delusion. The only 
result would be, first, anarchy, and then, since no large 
body of people can endure permanent anarchy, the slow 
emergence of a conqueror, either from oversea, like our- 
selves, or more probably a conqueror from beyond the 
mountain rampart. What may be unscientifically, but 
none the less truthfully, called the greatest and strongest 
caste in India is the Mohammedan caste. It is also the 
caste which has the most recent and most vital tradition 
of empire. If we went the Mohammedans of India 
would assuredly fight for dominance, and they would have 
the singular advantage that they would be able to call to 
their aid the warlike Mohammedan tribes of the north- 
west frontier, the Pathans, the Afridis, and the 
Afghans. Having conquered and pillaged India before, 
these races have full confidence in their power 
to pillage and conquer it again. Our restraining hand 
alone prevents them making the attempt. Possibly 
some day in the far distant future some miracle may break 
down the caste system in India, though at present there 
are signs not of its breaking down but rather of its 
hardening. 

In that case India may conceivably become fit for self- 
government and the trustee may be called upon to resign 
his trust. Till then it is our business to think only of the 
duties of our position. The prime duty of a trustee is 
to think not what the subjects of the trust want, 
or say they want, but to think of the true interests 
of the whole of the population under the trust. To 
exploit India in British interests would be a crime 
of the first magnitude, and would be justly rewarded 
by the downfall of our Empire. To govern India in 


the interests of the governed is to fulfil a sacred. 


duty, and from that duty we must be deflected by no 
pressure, internal or external. To yield to the notion that 
18 sometimes pressed upon us of doing things in India, 
not because they are right or because they will make for 
good rule, but because the Indian people are supposed to 
want them, would be as great a dereliction of Imperial 
obligation as for a trustee with a large family of minors 
to look after to try to justify a breach of trust by saying 





that, though he knew it was not in the interests of the 
minors, it had been very loudly demanded by them. Accord- 
ingly he felt he ought to yield, even though what | 
demanded would in the end bring about their ruin. 
trustee must think of the true interests of those who are 
the subjects of his trust and not yield to importunities, 
however angry and persistent. To say in depression or 
impatience, “ Oh, very well; have it your own way, but 
you'll repent it,” is a breach of trust, a breach of honour, 
and a breach of duty. 





THE DURBAR AT DELHI. 


HE Empire which Akbar, Shah Jahan, or Aurungzeb 
gazed on from Delhi was small compared with the 
possessions of the King-Emperor who faced a great multi- 
tude of his subjects on the Delhi plain on Tuesday. And 
if that old empire was small in extent, how much smaller 
was it in the character of its administration. The mighty 
Akbar left Delhi shattered and almost uninhabited. Shah 
Jahan, who made Delhi his capital, preferring it to Lahore 
and Agra, practically built the city as it exists to-day, and 
Aurungzeb completed his work. But the new age of 
Delhi, inaugurated by the King’s announcement on Tues- 
day, will be a period of undreamt-of expansion and 
building, appropriate emblem of the nobler and more 
humane yet firmer rule of Great Britain. Delhi 
is by no means the oldest city in India, but it 
is the fullest of historical memories, and the King 
may have thought on Tuesday, as he received the 
homage of the amazing gathering of feudatory princes and 
chiefs, that if ever the hand of Britain relaxed from the 
task of government the bewildering tides of invasion, pil- 
lage, conquest, and reconquest which used to surge around 
Delhi would burst forth again. In the concourse of 
Tuesday there were no doubt tribal leaders from the hills 
who would need no better excuse than the absence of 
Britain’s restraining arm to swoop down instantly upon 
the comfortable merchants who deal in jewels, and cotton, 
and ivory-work or wood-work. 


Delhi has become familiar with great durbars, and 
the site of them is always the same—the flat lands 
beyond the famous Ridge. Within the next few years 
the plain will probably be covered with buildings 
under the direction of Government. What an oppor- 
tunity it will be for town planning! We presume that 
the Government have already got possession or control of 
all the land that is necessary for dignified and seemly 
building at the centre of government. The Durbar 
camp, with its broad improvised avenues and paths, its 
airiness, and disciplined arrangement, was an analogue of 
what an efliciently planned town should be. The arrange- 
ment of the Durbar was much the same as at Lord 
Curzon’s Durbar. There were two amphitheatres—a large 
and a small—facing each other, and the sweep of the 
larger encompassed the smaller. The larger amphi- 
theatre was a great mound of earth calculated to hold 
50,000 people. In the small amphitheatre, which held 
perhaps 10,000 persons, were the princes and officials and 
guests. The King and Queen sat facing the occupants of the 
smaller amphitheatre under a canopy of crimson velvet and 
rich silks supported by sixteen pillars. From this canopied 
dais a raised way, as we learn from the Times corre- 
spondent, led to a pair of thrones raised aloft under a golden 
dome. The thrones were approached by marble steps, and 
were in full sight of the multitude gathered on the mound, 
on the plain, or in the city of Delhi. The thrones were the 
central point of the picture, and when the King and Queen 
were there they had their backs to the smaller amphi- 
theatre and looked out towards the mound which was 
crowded, not only with the inhabitants of Delhi, but with 
natives who had come from every part of India. We read 
that when the smaller amphitheatre was filling before the 
Durbar began there was a sudden roar of shouting 
as about a hundred British and Indian soldiers— 
survivors of the Mutiny—took their places. One can 
fancy the memories which haunted these men in that place 
of all others. Here they were within sight of the very 
Ridge which was the base of one of the most desperate 
struggles in history—where Barnard’s tiny force kept in 
check the large disciplined rebel army of the city, and 
from which the heroes sallied forth to burst in the gates of 
the city at the unforgettable assault. One speaks of the 
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British besieging the city. It is the flattering tribute of a 

hrase. For weeks they were rather besi Here, too, 
yohn Nicholson was killed, whose life is one of the legends 
of India. It was at Delhi, again, that the devoted hand- 
ful of men in charge of the powder ine blew it up 
when they could no longer defend it, losing their lives 
rather than accept a chance of escape which meant leaving 
the largest magazine in India to the enemy. 

The next interesting point before the Durbar began was 
the arrival of the Governor-General; for he was treated 
with such an impressive ceremony of welcome that, as we 
are told, even those who were not familiar with the 
customs of India recognized that the King had been 
very careful to prevent the dignity of his Viceroy 
from being in any way reduced in the eyes of the 
Indian people. After a short interval the King and 
Queen arrived in their Coronation robes, driving very 
slowly past the multitude on the mound, who burst into 
a great clamour 6f cheering. After that there was an 
intense silence as the King and Queen took their places 
under the canopy in front of the smaller amphitheatre. 
Their trains were borne by native princes in white 
and gold. At this point the careful correspondent 
of the Times insists—and we are sure that the 
impression he mentions was a very truthful one—that, 
although the splendour of the spectacle had to be described 
in the terms of a spectacle, he was conscious all the time 
that the ceremony of the King presenting himself to the 
people was really more of a solemn rite performed with 
something of a sacramental fervour. That is also the 
impression which must have fixed itself on the minds of 
al! thoughtful persons in London at the time of the Coro- 
nation. No one could read the language of the Coronation 
fervice thoughtfully and not feel that the external decora- 
tions, the pomp, and the colour all fell away and left as 
the only important thing the essential vow and covenant 
between the King and his people. So it was in India. 
The King, by announcing his coronation at the Durbar, 
implicitly repeated and emphasized his acceptance of the 
trust undertaken by all British sovereigns to govern India, 
not for our own profit, but for the good of India. 

The announcement of the corons ion which implied all 
this was made by the King from in front of the smaller 
amphitheatre, and here he received the homage of his 
officials and the native princes and chiefs. First came the 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, very properly given 
the post of first consideration in the eyes of the people, 
and the long file ended with hard-bitten tribesmen who 
had come from the wild frontier districts. Then the King 
and Queen moved towards the throne-dais, and ascending 
the marble steps took their places on the lofty thrones 
under the golden dome. The salute of the guns 
was taken up by the feu de joie of musketry, 
and it was thought that the King would now make his 
statement as to the benefits he had to bestow on India. 
But the Governor-General stepped forward and made a 
proclamation of the boons. It was supposed by the 
audience that this proclamation was a full revelation of 
the King’s secrets and that nothing more was to follow 
A surprise indeed was to come. When the King and 
Queen had returned to the canopy in front of the small 
amphitheatre the King arose, and to the profound astonish- 
ment of all began to speak again. It was then that he 
made the announcement of the change of capital and the 
modification of the partition of Bengal. The secret was out, 
and in an unexpected way. The people looked at one another 
in “ swift surprise,” and their criticism, if there was any at 
that moment, was drowned in tumultuous cheering. A 
Durbar of unforgettable significance was over. 


Englishmen of commerce made Calcutta, but Delhi is a 
city of the Indians. One wonders what the population of 
the new capital will become. At present it has not more 
than 250,000 as compared with the 1} millions of Calcutta. 
It appeals to Hindus and Mohammedans alike. Like 
nearly all Indian cities, it has antiquities of the deepest 
interest or beauty jostling with mean and sordid erections. 
The exquisite Hall of Private Audience with its supremely 
delicate arches and mosaics—the home of the famous 
inscription, “ If there is a Paradise on earth, it is here, it 
is here, it is here ”—is sandwiched in between the barracks. 
But we fear Englishmen are responsible for that. The 
new Government buildings will no doubt be laid out more 
wisely. 





=» 


THE INSURANCE BILL. 


WwW" oe | regret the action taken by the Lords in 
regard to the Insurance Bill; and in spite of our 


admiration for Lord Lansdowne’s political powers and our 
general confidence in his leadership we are bound to say 
that he made, in our opinion, a very inadequate defence 
of the course which he recommended to the Peers. By 

assing the National Insurance Bill in the circumstances 
in which they passed it, the House of Lords abrogated the 
essential function reserved to them in the Constitution. That 
function is that in cases where the Lords are not satisfied 
that a Bill has been properly laid before the country or 
been properly discussed, or when it is doubtful whether the 
real will of the country is represented in the particular case 
by the action of their representatives in the House of 
Commons, they should secure the period of delay—it 
cannot be greater in any instance than two years, if the 
Commons are persistent in their policy—in order that the 
electors may obtain further and better consideration of the 
whole matter. The business of the Lords is to secure 
due time for reflection and to prevent measures being 
hustled through Parliament without adequate discus- 
sion and without the consent of the electors. In our 
opinion and in the opinion, indeed, of the whole Unionist 
Party, the House of Lords should possess more power than 
the power of delay—should, that is, have the right to insist 
upon doubtful measures being submitted to the direct 
approval or veto of the electors. But even though the House 
of Soke have not now that right, but only the minor one of 
delay, surely they are not the less but the more bound to 
use such powers as they have. 


In the case of the Insurance Bill it is clear that all the 
conditions under which the Lords are justified morally as 
well as legally in securing further time for consideration 
for a Bill have arisen. The country was not consulted 
upon the measure at a General Election. Until Mr. Lloyd 
George introduced his Bill last summer, the ideas under- 
lying it in both its divisions were entirely unfamiliar to 
the mass of the voters. On this ground alone, then, the 
House of Lords might have demanded delay. Even 
stronger is the case that arises over the manner in which 
the Bill has been forced through Parliament. One portion 
of the Bill has practically not been before the whole House 
at all, while the part that has been discussed in Committee 
of the whole House has been so closured and guillotined 
that numerous provisions of a most serious nature have 
practically been passed without debate. To say that these 
undiscussed clauses are mainly concessions made by the 
framers of the Bill to pressure from outside is in no sense 
to justify their enactment without discussion. It is very 
often just such concessions—provisions made to conciliate 
interested parties—which most require vigilant and im- 
partial debate and analysis in the Commons. ‘The fact, 
for fact it is, that Mr. Lloyd George has bribed down 
opposition to his measure by concessions first to one 
powerful interest and then to another, and so has to some 
extent subdued outside clamour against the Bill, is no sort of 
excuse for the guillotine. In truth, what has for the most 
part happened in regard to the Bill is that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer by skilful diplomacy and cajolery has 
arrived at a series of “ settlements ” with, we cannot say 
the people most interested, but with the a who might 
have defeated his measure, and then has brought those 
settlements to be registered by an obedient House of 
Commons, and to be registered instantly and without 
debate. Here, then, is the strongest conceivable case for 
the House of Lords or for any Second Chamber to secure 
time for further thought and for allowing a bewildered 
nation to understand and make up its mind on what the 
Cabinet and its representatives are doing. In the last 
resort it 18 to prevent legislation on Mr. Lloyd George's 
system that the House of Lords exists. What other need 
is there for Double-Chamber legislation? Next, on the 
mere ground of time, and quite apart from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s methods, the House of Lords had an 
abundant case for insisting on delay. When it has become 
almost a commonplace for Cabinet Ministers to admit that 
they do not understand the Insurance Bill—see Mr. Dirrell’s 
latest utterance—it is obvious that sufficient time has not 
been accorded to the discussion of its provisions. 

But though the arguments we have just set forth 
point strongly in the direction of the Lords using thei 
power of delay in regard to the Insurance Bill, it 
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ght no doubt be argued that it would be no good 
ight no doubt a it wi no g 
aa iet on delay if in spite of the fact that the country had 
never been consulted and that the Bill had been 
rushed through in a great measure undiscussed, the 
electors were clearly determined to have, not merely an 
insurance scheme of some sort, but the Government 
scheme. In that case we fully admit that the Lords 
might be justified in saying, “ We ought not to cause 
delay when we know that the performance of our function 
of securing further deliberation will in fact be ineffective. 
In such circumstances our duty as a businesslike assembly 
is to let the Bill through as it stands. It is no use to 
insist on a man taking further time to consider a question 
when one is morally sure that delay will in no case alter 
his opinion.” But can it possibly be said that these are 
the conditions under which the Bill is being passed? It 
js as certain as anything can be that if the Lords had in- 
sisted on delay the Government would have been obliged 
to modify their Bill in many particulars or else to drop it 
altogether. Instead of public opinion hardening in favour 
of the Bill it is hardening against it. The more the 
electors look at the Government solution of the problem 
the less confidence they feel that it is the right solution. 
Even admitting that the country wants some form of 
national compulsory insurance—of which we feel by no 
means certain—it is obvious that it does not want the 
Government scheme. Take, again, the fact that the great 
profession whose co-operation is essential to the working 
of the measure will very possibly decide to stand aloof from 
its operation. But if the medical profession does this the 
confusion caused by the passing of the Bill will be of a kind 
which it is impossible to contemplate without the gravest 
anxiety. On this ground alone delaying action would have 
been justified. The Lords might very properly have said : 
“We cannot pass your Bill till you have been able to come 
to terms with the doctors, and we are compelled to exercise 
our power of delay, at any rate until we obtain a reason- 
able assurance thet the Bill when it is passed will not be 
boycotted and so destroyed by the doctors.” As a matter 
of fact, the excuse that the Bill, whether right or wrong, is 
so strongly desired by the country, and has so taken its 
fancy that delay would be but a useless and irritating form, 
will not hold water for a single moment. The Lords have 
been frightened out of doing their duty. That is the plain 
sense of the whole matter. Is it likely when the country 
realizes this that the prestige of the Upper House will be 
increased thereby ? 


The bad results of the pusillanimity of the Peers unfor- 
tunately do not stop at assisting to pass the Bill without 
the delay which might very possibly have improved it and 
certainly could not have made it worse. The effect cannot 
but be exceedingly injurious to the claim which people of 
reasonable and moderate views make for restoring to the 
Lords a portion of the powers which have been taken away 
from them by the Parliament Bill. The Briton is essen- 
tially a businesslike person, and when he is asked, as the 
Unionist Party propose to ask him, to secure to the Lords 
a greater influence over legislation he is almost certain to 
say: “ What is the use of giving the House of Lords more 
powers when they will not even use the attenuated powers 
that were left to them under the Parliament Bill? They 
were specifically given the right to delay measures which 
they thought badly constructed, or which had not been 
sufficiently debated, or upon which the decision of the 
country had not been clearly pronounced, and they had the 
strongest possible case for using those powers in regard to 
the National Insurance Bill, and so preventing the 
muddles which must arise over that ill-digested and 
ill-constructed measure. Yet they could not be induced 
to use those powers, but contented themselves with a feeble 
verbal protest, and with then tamely registering the 
decisions of the House of Commons—decisions secured 
by the closure and the guillotine. Yet now they are 
asking for more power. A body which has not the pluck 
to use the powers it has got has no right to ask for more. 
It would be ridiculous to consider their claim to a larger 
share in legislative work until they make use of the 
functions they already possess.” 


_ It is one of the great dangers of the existing constitu- 
tional situation that the country is already inclined, most 
unfairly as we think, to say that the Lords are no good 
and never will be any good. That is unjust and ill- 
considered clap-trap, no doubt; but it is the sort of clap- 





trap which unfortunately finds support in the action taken 
4 the Peers last Tuesday. It encourages every enemy of 
the House of Lords and disarms every friend of that body. 





TRIPOLI AND BEYOND. 


NEW phase of the Turco-Italian War, pregnant with 
doubtful and perilous issues, has been opened by 
the effective occupation by Italy of the Tripolitan Oasis. 
On November 26th, it will be remembered, the virtual 
blockade of the Italians in Tripoli came to an end with 
the offensive movement, successfully carried out by General 
Caneva, of which the object was to recover the ground lost 
in the fighting of October 26th. On December 4th the 
capture of the Turkish camp in the oasis of Ain Zara by 
General Pecori Giralda destroyed the base from which the 
Italian lines had been exposed to attack, and by the 9th 
the whole of the eastern oasis of Tripoli as far as Tajura 
had been cleared of the Arabs. The “rout” of the 
Turks at Ain Zara seems, indeed, to have been somewhat 
exaggerated in the Italian reports, since they were able to 
carry away with them their wounded and their dead and 
to fall back in tolerable order on a new base. This new 
base, according to the Times correspondent, is in touch 
with Homs on the one side and the Tarhuna hills on the 
other, and is conveniently situated for aggressive movement 
in several directions : against Homs to the east, northwards 
towards Tripoli in support of such Arab fighting men as still 
remain in the oasis of ‘Tripoli, north-west against the Italian 
advanced posts at Ain Zara, or eastwards in aid of the 
Turkish troops still operating, on the plateau of Barca or 
Cyrenaica, against the Italians in occupation of the sea- 
port of Benghazi. Tarhuna, moreover, it is added, lying as 
it does on the edge of a fertile zone, offers facilities for 
refurnishing supplies of provisions and men, as well as 
many excellent natural defensive positions. 

Clearly the war is only “ended” in the sense in which 
the Boer War was said to be ended when Lord Roberts 
occupied Pretoria—an ominous precedent. The oasis of 
Tripoli itself is, as it were, an island set between the desert 
and the sea. Behind and about it is a vast wilderness of 
sand-dunes or rocky and waterless uplands in which are 
scattered other such islands, notably the fertile plateau of 
Barca and the oasis of Aujila to the east and the oases 
of Ghat and of Ghadames to the south and west. For 
an invading army, whose only base of supplies is the sea, 
to advance into such a country as this would be an under- 
taking of enormous risk even against a seemingly con- 
temptible foe, as the Germans discovered under somewhat 
similar conditions in their war with the Hereros in South- 
West Africa. But the Turks and their Arab allies have 
shown themselves by no means contemptible ; and the quali- 
ties which they have so far displayed against overwhelming 
odds would prove ten times more formidable against 
isolated columns operating, far from the protecting guns 
of the fleet, in unfamiliar and inhospitable country. To 
emphasize this danger is to cast no aspersion on the 
proved courage of the Italian troops or the capacity of 
their commanders. There is a risk, however, that a failure to 
realize the peril of an advance into the hinterland of Tripoli, 
a movement which would undoubtedly appeal to Italian 
popular sentiment, may involve Italy in a disaster which 
we should be the first to deplore, not only because we have 
always made the true interests of Italy our own, but because 
it might involve incalculable consequences for the world at 
large. 

What these consequences might be is suggested in an 
interesting article, “ L’émeute de Tunis et le reveil d’Islam,” 
contributed to the current number of the Revue des Deua 
Mondes by M. Louis Bertrand, whose ten years’ residence in 
Tunisia entitles him to speak with authority on native feeling 
with regard to the European occupation of North Africa. 
The massacre of Italians in Tunis some six weeks ago has 
been generally taken as merely a fanatical retaliation for 
the drastic measures of the Italians in Tripoli after the 
Arab rising of October 23rd. It was natural, indeed, as 
M. Bertrand points out, that the emotion caused by the 
Turco-Italian War should have a more profound effect in 
Tunis than elsewhere in North Africa because of the large 
number of Italians settled there—for the most part poor 
Sicilian labourers living in the same quarters as the Arabs 
and on equal terms withthem. The rioters themselves were 
careful to impress upon the French that their action was 
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directed only against the Italians, and to pee to any 
Frenchman whom they had assaulted “ by mistake.” None 
the less to M. Bertrand certain incidents of the rising were 
symptomatic of a much more comprehensive anti-foreign 
movement. ‘ Let us in France,” he says, “be under no 
illusion as to the true significance of these facts. Behind 
the Italians it is we, with all Europeans, who are aimed at.” 
He goes on to describe the hatred with which the French 
administration is regarded by the native population, a 
hatred which the “ Arabophil” attitude of French states- 
men has succeeded only in embittering. So long as the 
French possessions in Africa were no more than military 
eolonies the people were content to submit to a foreign 
empire which, though hated, did little to interfere with 
their customs and traditions. When, however, after 1880, 
the French Government started on its policy of colonial 
expansion and industrial development in North Africa the 
hatred of the Mussulman population was reinforced by 
definite grievances. In Egypt the British administration 
is carried on by a minimum of high European officials, 
whose deliberate policy has been to secure to the Egyptian 
fellahin the full benefit of the economic improvements 
effected by them. The French possessions, on the other hand, 
have been flooded with crowds of French fonctionnaires, big 
and little, and thus not only are the Mohammedans of the 
former ruling class deprived of all power, but the people 
at large see themselves excluded from those petty offices 
of profit which it is the chief ambition of the average 
Oriental, as of the average Frenchman, tosecure. Moreover, 
the increasing immigration of French colonists, attracted 
by the success of the experiments in scientific vine-growing, 
threatens to drive the less efficient native hasbandmen 
from the soil. Not that the French Government has acted 
with anything but the best intentions with regard to the 
natives, but the very perfecting of the system by which 
the advanced politicians of Paris have hoped to bring their 
Mohammedan fellow-citizens into active sympathy with 
the life of France has, according to M. Bertrand, only 
served still further to alienate them from it. “ As for the 
people,” he says, “it is too clear that they cannot but hate 
us. We exasperate them by taking them from their 
immemorial laziness and forcing them to work for a living 
with the painful and continuous toil of a European 
labourer or artisan; we famish them by raising the price 
ef the necessaries of life in proportions which seem to 
them fantastic. We disturb them in their habits and 
mode of life with our motor-cars, tramways, railways, and 
factories. All their instincts revolt against our adminis- 
tration and our legislation, and, from top to bottom, they 
hate all our officials. They abominate our rigorous idea 
of property, and our fiscal system seems to them odious 
brigandage.” 


This is, perhaps, no news to those who realize the diffi- 
eulty, if not the impossibility, of governing an Oriental 
race strictly according to European ideas. It gains a 
special significance, however, in view of the anti-European 
movement, based on Mohammedan fanaticism, which, 
according to M. Bertrand, is in process of organization in 
North Africa. Religious fanaticism is apt to be held in 
leash by a sense of material interests ; ceremonial spitting 
and a muttered curse will satisfy the exigences of the 
odium theologicum while the hand is held out for bakshish. 
The comparative ease with which in 1902 the French broke 
the Senussi power in Wadai has been ascribed partly to 
the fact that the zeal of the Sheik-es-Senussi was equally 
divided between his spiritual and temporal affairs, which 
led to a fatal division in the forces of Islam. But where 
religious zeal and a sense of intolerable material grievance 
go hand in hand the combination may indeed be fateful ; 
and this, in M. Bertrand’s view, is the present condition in 
North Africa. The “ Freethinkers and Radical-Socialists ” 
in power at Paris have, he says, never been able to under- 
stand the fanaticism of a people whose ideas are those of 
their ancestors in the first century of the Hijra; they have 
meted out to them better treatment than is accorded to 
the Catholics of France, in the hope, it would seem, by 
the gradual infiltration of Western ideas of producing 
some workable form of Mohammedan Modernism; they 
have only succeeded in adding, in the minds of the 
Mussulmans, contempt for their supposed weakness to 
hatred of their undoubted infidelity. The answer to all 
the efforts to win over the peoples of North Africa to 
European civilization has been the drawing together of 





all the conservative forces of Mohamme i 
== basis of their common faith. Ham North Afries 
t is possible that M. Bertrand exaggerates 

and organization of this pan-Islamic ee hag 
certainly in error in assuming that the grievances of the 
Egyptians are the same as those of the Algerians or 
Tunisians. The movement is, however, undoubtedly 
strong enough to add another element of doubt to the 
future of the struggle in Tripoli. It is clear that the 
Italians had expected to have to deal only with the small 
Turkish garrisons in the Tripolitan coast towns, and that the 
furious Arab resistance took them wholly by surprise. Nor 
was this miscalculation without excuse. ‘The powerful order 
of the Senussi, whose Sheik, established now in the oasis 
of Kufra, 1s virtually the territoral ruler of all the eastern 
desert country as far south as Darfur, Bornu, and Wadai 
is strongly represented in Tripoli and Cyrenaica; and the 
Senussi, whose tenets are looked at askance by orthodox 
Sunnites, had under Sultan Abdul Hamid good reason to 
fear and distrust the Turks. It was not an unreasonable 
hope that they might be persuaded without much difficulty 
to transfer their allegiance to a Power which, though infidel, 
was less likely than the Khalif of Islam to interfere with 
their peculiar institutions. This hope has been belied, 
though it is too early as yet to say whether the whole 
Senussi organization is to be thrown into the scale against 
Italy. If so, the task of subduing the Tripolitan hinter- 
land by force would be formidable indeed. For the Senussi, 
whose zawias, or fortified monasteries, are established in all 
the oases along the caravan routes, are rich, warlike, and 
wel] armed, and their desert fortresses could only be 
reduced by European troops after overcoming immense 
difficulties. 

In all the circumstances wisdom would scem to 
dictate to the Italians a less heroic policy than an 
advance far from their base into the interior. A 
single reverse suffered by them in the trackless 
wilderness of the hinterland might fan the embers 
of Mohammedan fanaticism into flame far beyond 
the borders of Tripoli, and raise against them and all 
Europeans a jihad to which the present war would be 
child’s play. But while they keep their position on the 
coast they have time as their best ally. The hold which 
the Turkish officers, whose courage and capacity we all 
admire, have over the Arab tribesmen is due to their 
common religion. But there are other factors which will 
emerge when the Mohammedan forces shall have wearied 
of hurling themselves in vain against the Italian lines. 
The Arabs—and notably the Senussi—are great traders, 
and the Italians, by holding the seaports and patrolling 
the coast with their warships, can paralyze the greater 
part of their commerce, of which the main outlets are 
Tripoli and Benghazi. When Providence shall have 
seemed to declare definitely against their arms, it is to be 
expected that even the fanatics of the desert will stoop to 
that “ accommodation” which is the safety-valve of religious 
zeal, and come to terms with the janitor who guards the 
doors of their material wealth. Italy’s motto in Tripoli 
should be Festina lente. 








A SOLDIER’S GENERAL PAPER. 


WO weeks ago we described the extraordinary character 

of the answers given by French recruits to a paper in 
general knowledge. A large proportion of the recruits seemed 
to have forgotten the simplest facts in the history of their 
country; for one assumes that these facts had at least passed 
through their brains when they were at their elementary 
schools. We wondered whether British recruits would come 
better out of a similar ordeal, and suggested that some officer 
at a British depét might set a general paper to his recruits 
and communicate to us the result. We have received three 
sets of answers from officers to whom we desire to express our 
thanks for a most interesting experiment. One thing impressed 
us particularly. The Spectator was probably not read by these 
officers till last Sunday week, yet by the first post on the 
following Wednesday morning we received complete results 
of the examinations in variots parts of the United Kingdom. 
This surely is a good illustration of the alertness and the 
intelligent readiness to act upon an idea which we believe are 
characteristic of the very hard-working officer of to-day. 
The examinations must have been arranged without a 
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moment's delay, and we venture to say that the experiment 
was well worth making. One set of examination papers was 
recalled, as it was thought afterwards improper to make any 
communication to @ newspaper. We think the fear of 
violating the King’s Regulations by communicating the 
answers of recruits to some simple questions was due to an 
overstrained interpretation of the rules. There was no idea of 
using the Press for an expression of opinion on military subjects. 
The only purpose of the examination could be to add to the 
general sum of knowledge as to the intellectual condition of 
the private seldier which it is not only interesting but import- 
ant for the country to know. We are sure that the Army 
Council would take this view, and that they would even com- 
mend the promptitude and zeal of those who showed them- 
selves anxious to ascertain the general knowledge of their men. 
However that may be, we cannot, of course, refer to the papers 
which were recalled. We shall proceed to a survey of the 
other two sets. 

The questions we propesed for the examination were drawn up 
to correspond as closely as possible to those put to the French 
recruits. We may say before we go further that the head- 
master of an elementary school set our paper to his pupils, 
and sent us the answers of one boy who hud answered every 
question correctly and lucidly. But that very creditable result 
is not to the point; we want rather to know how much the old 
pupils of the elementary school are capable of forgetting, and 
in particular how much is forgotten by the typical recruit. 
Of the two sets of answers from recruits the first comes from a 
depot which we will call Depét A. Our correspondent says 
that heset the paper te 35 of the last-joined recruits. “I would 
add,” he writes, “ that nearly all our men come from our large 
towns.” In other words the men received their education in 
some of the best elementary schools in the country. We print 
the officer’s summary exactly as we received it. He has not 
sent us the papers themselves. 

Q. No.1. Who was Alfred the Great ?—Three answered cor- 
rectly, eighteen knew he was a king of England, fourteen were 
completely ignorant. 

Q. No. 2. Who was Nelson ?—Thirteen answered correctly, 
seven knew something about him, fifteen were completely 
ignorant. 

Q. No. 3. Who was Wellington ?—Eight answered correctly, 
thirteen knew something about him, fourteen were completely 
ignorant, one man (five years at school) thought he was Lord 
Mayor of London. 

Q. No.4. Who was Shakespeare ?—Eight answered correctly, 
sixteen knew he was a poet, eleven were entirely ignorant, one 
man (five years at school) described him as a man of many wicked 
deeds, 

Q. No. 5. What is the United States ?—Sixteen answered 
correctly, four knew something, fifteen were entirely ignorant, 
one man (eight years at school) answered, “An English colony.” 

Q. No.6. What was the Indian Mutiny?—Six answered 
correctly, four knew something about it, twenty-five were com- 
pletely ignorant. 

Q. No. 7. Who was Napoleon ?—Seven answered correctly, 
twelve knew semething abeut him, sixteen were entirely ignorant, 
ene man (eight years at school) answered, “Helped troops to win 
battle of Waterloo.” 

Q. No.8. What is South Africa?—Ten answered correctly, 
eight had some sert of idea, seventeen were completely ignorant. 

Q. No. 9. Who is the Prime Minister ?—Sixteen answered 
correctly, nineteen did not know, five gave Mr, Winsten Churchill. 

Q. No. 10. What is France ?—Nine answered correctly, seven 
had some sort of idea, nineteen were completely ignorant. 

Q. No. 11. What is an aeroplane ?—All answered correctly. 

Q. No. 12. What is your country ?—All answered correctly. 

Q. No. 13. What is London?—Twenty-eight answered cor- 
rectly, five knew more or less, two were completely ignorant, and 
one man (ten years at school) answered, “ A gay part of England.” * 

Q. No. 14. What is the Flag?—Twenty answered correctly, 
seven knew something about it, eight were completely ignorant. 

Q. No. 15. What is the Empire ?—Fifteen answered correctly, 
five knew something about it, fifteen were completely ignorant. 

The second set of answers comes to us from another 
officer in charge of recruits. He says: “ Any ‘ boys’ who had 
been educated at depdts were excluded, as the education of 
the latter is far superior to that of the average recruit.” This 
correspondent sends us the complete papers of the forty 
recruits, and we have ourselves classified the results. There 
is, of course, a vague distinguishing line between answers 








* This answer reminds us ef a story of a school inspector who was trying 
to elicit from an apparently dumb class the name of the capital of Franee, 
“ Think, boys; what is the place which so many of the rich and fashionable 
people go?” A pause, then one boy puts out his hand; “ Please, Sir, Hell, 

iz,” 





which may be called “correct” and those which come under 
the head of “knowing something about” the question. It is 
impossible for us to say whether the standard we have taken 
is higher or lower than that of the officer at the infantry 
depot. We have judged as fairly as we could, and here are 
the results:—Who was Alfred the Great? Thirteen 
answered correctly; fifteen knew something about him 
such as that he was a king long ago; twelve answered 
wrongly or wrote nothing. In the last class two men 
said that he won the battle of Trafalgar, one that 
he “fought for Scotland,” and another that he was king of 
the Danes. Two men, whom we have not placed in the worst 
class, remembered vaguely that his name is associated with 
cakes. One of these said, “ He was noted for his cakes.” Who 
was Nelson? Eighteen answered correctly; seventeen knew 
something about him such as that he won victories at 
sea; and five were quite ignorant. Who was Wellington? 
Twenty-eight answered correctly, mentioning the battle of 
Waterloo ; five knew that he was a renowned soldier; seven 
were ignorant. Among the last was one who said that 
Wellington “fought for the United States.” This confusion 
of Wellington with Washington is as curious as the answer of 
the recruit from Depédt A, mentioned above, who confused 
Wellington with Whittington (“ Lord Mayor of London ”). 
Who was Shakespeare? Four answered correctly, being 
able to say that he was a great poet in Elizabeth's time or te 
mention some of his plays; thirty simply said that he was a 
poet—or rather twenty-eight said so, while two said that he 
was “a poem.” Six were entirely ignorant. Of these one, 
answering, after all, better than he knew, said that he was “a 
prophet.” What is the United States? Only two answered 
correctly; fifteen knew something such as that the country is 
in America or is a republic; twenty-three were ignorant 
Two said that the United States is an “ oversea dominion of 
England”; two confused the United States and the United 
Kingdom. What was the Indian Mutiny? Nine answered 
correctly; twenty-one knew something about it; ten knew 
nothing. One man, whom we have placed in the middle class, 
said, “It was a rising of sea buoys” (Sepoys)! Who was 
Napoleon? Eleven answered correctly; fifteen knew some- 
thing such as that he was an emperor or a French general ; 
fourteen knew nothing. What is South Africa? Eight 
answered correctly; fifteen knew something; seventeen knew 
nothing. Two said it was “an island.” Who is the 
Prime Minister? Only six gave Mr. Asquith’s name; 
three described vaguely the function of a Prime Minister 
without mentioning any name; thirty-one answered wrongly 
or said nothing. Of the last group one said, “ Mr. Balfour” 
and six “Mr. (or Lord) Haldane.” The answers to this 
question are perhaps the most astonishing in our list, 
What is France ? Four answered correctly ; ten knew some- 
thing; twenty-six said nothing that could be accepted as 
even a vague definition. What isan aeroplane? Thirty-four 
answered correctly, but six did not answer at all. What is 
your country ? Eight did not answer; one said “ America,” 
perhaps meaning that he was born there; the rest answered 
more or less correctly. A surprisingly large proportion, we 
note with satisfaction, described Great Britain as “a free 
country.” What is London? All answered correctly except 
three, who wrote nothing. What is the Flag? Thirty- 
three answered correctly, a few describing how the Flag 
is composed of the different crosses; six wrote nothing; 
the remaining man said, “The Flag is the green and 
white.” What is the Empire? Seventeen answered cor- 
rectly; twenty-three had no proper idea of the meaning of 
the word or answered nothing. Among the wrong answers 
we find a frequent statement that the Empire is England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. One man said it is “the 
Empire Music Hall.” Let us hope he was an embryo jester. 
On the whole we do not find that the answers are much 
better than those of the French recruits which startled us a 
fortnight ago. As a commentary on our elementary educa- 
tion the results are rather sinister, but we need not despair 
of the Army. The two or three men who answered well 
answered very well. One of our correspondents writes :— 


“From a military point of view, however, I don’t think there 
is anything te worry about. Our recruits are, generally speaking, 


very keen and zealous to learn their profession, and it is quite 
possible for a youth with very hazy ideas on the subject of ‘ Whe 
was Alfred?’ to learn to set a fuse with mechanical precision on 


drive a pair of wheelers with an 18pr. gun thundering behind 
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him. There are quite enough better-educated ones among them 
to fill the ranks of non-commissioned officers.” 

After we had written thus far we received another set of 
papers. The twelve recruits who were examined in this case 
evidently belong to a slightly superior intellectual class. This 
is accounted for by the fact that their branch of the service is 
very popular and can generally command the best type of 
recruit. Throughout these papers the writing and spelling 
are better, and the proportion of correct answers is a little 
higher. Even here, however, only five of the twelve could say 
who the Prime Minister is. Two described very roughly the 
function of a Prime Minister without mentioning a name. Of 
the remaining five two answered nothing and the answers of 
the remaining three were: “The Archbishop of Canterbury,” 
“Mr. Bonar Law,” and “Mr. McKenna.” The prophetical 
man who bestows the Premiership on Mr. Bonar Law is run 
hard by the master of irony who says, “‘ The Prime Minister is 
at present Mr. Asquith.” The answers about the Empire are 
exceptionally good. One man says, “The Empire is all the 
countries and dominions which acknowledge King George as 
King”—an absolute definition which ought to satisfy a 
lawyer. 





ST. GEORGE’S HILL 
HERE was a time when Weybridge was something very 
like the ideal suburb of London. KH was a time which 
followed the breaking-up of the Oatlands Park estate into 
building land, when the Park, in fact, became a sort of garden 
suburb, but with many more attractions than the deliberately 
planned garden suburbs of these days could be likely to 
possess. For the chief charm of Weybridge, whe. it ceased 
to be the little village clustering round the church which 
Fanny Kemble knew as a girl, was that, like the ideal home 
of the familiar joke, it was a delightful place to get away 
from. In five minutes you could find yourself deep in glorious 
woods, or out on open heather, or in a boat on the little Wey, 
wandering between willow trees and meadowsweet through 
spacious, empty fields. That was before the Brooklands motor 
course was laid out and bank holidays became a horror of noise 
and dust and petrol fumes. The motor course was the first 
of the great changes, and now Weybridge is threatened with 
another. St. George’s Hill, it seems, is to be sold, and the 
idea of the purchaser is to build on part of the ground and to 
lay out golf links on the rest. If this actually comes about it 
means that the pinewoods of St. George’s Hill, which the 
generosity of the Egerton family has hitherto thrown open to 
the public, will be lost to the neighbourhood, and that is a 
loss which it is not easy to express in measured terms of 
regret. 

It was inevitable, no doubt, that St. George’s Hill should be 
sold sooner or later, and those who regret it most will be the 
first to appreciate the liberality and kindliness which for so 
many years have given free access to walks among pines and 
rhododendrons, in spite of the increased and increasing taxa- 
tion which falls upon all such properties. But the loss of the 
quiet and beauty of the woodland walks is not the only danger 
threatened. It is actually said—though we hope that in this 
ease the rumour is false—that it is intended to level and 
destroy the ancient British stronghold on the highest part of 
the hill, known locally, but of course wrongly, as Cwsar’s 
eamp. If there is any truth in this ramour, we can only say 
that no more intolerable proposition of the kind could be con- 
ceived. If there is any one who seriously considers so wanton 
and insolent a piece of destruction he might be recommended 
to study the history of Wimbledon and to take note of the 
outburst of resentment which followed the levelling of the 
famous Wimbledon camp by Mr. Erle Drax. The Wimbledon 
eamp, of course, had the particular interest which attaches to 
a legend and a name, for it has been claimed as the oppidum 
of Cassivelaunus, “silvis paludibusque munitum,” to which 
Cwsar refers in his “De Bello Gallico.” But the camp of St. 
George’s Hill is of almost equal interest. With it, too, is 
associated an ancient legend of Cassivelaunus, probably no 
more trustworthy than the Wimbledon story, while as to size 
and position it is far more imposing. There are fifteen or sixteen 
ancient British camps of this kind in Surrey, and the St. 
George’s Hill stronghold is the largest. It cannot compare, 
of course, with othera in other counties—with Maidune, 
eommonly known as Maiden Castle, for instance—that mar- 
vellous combination of maze and rampart outside Dorchester. 








But it is really a very fine piece of fortification. Those who 
are interested in such subjects, and who wish to learn all that 
can be known of the camp as regards history and construction 
may be referred to a most interesting and timely paper om. 
tributed by Dr. Eric Gardner to volume xxiv. of the Surrey 
Archeological Collections, published a few days ago. Dr. 
Gardner has been permitted by the owner of the camp to 
make plans and to cut sections in its ramparts, and he has 
also compiled a record of the discoveries of weapons and 
urns ‘dug or dredged up in the neighbourhood, which suggest 
some attractive speculations as to the connexion of the 
St. George’s Hill camp with other camps and settlements. 
The stronghold itself covers an area of between thirteen 
and fourteen acres. Its extreme length is 440 yards, its 
medium breadth is 195 yards, and its circumference is about 
three-quarters of a mile. It is surrounded by a rampart which, 
generally speaking, follows the contour of the top of the hill; 
but in some places the rampart is double, with a deep ditch 
between, and on one side, the north-east, outside the main 
rampart, is a deep dell which is protected by another rampart 
anda ditch. This rampart of the dell Dr. Gardner thinks is 
probably a later addition to the original stronghold, and was 
erected to protect a stream which in winter still runs along the 
bottom of the dell, and which feeds a pond known as Dead 
Man’s Pool, half a mile down the hillside. As regards its mili- 
tary value the camp commands the Thames Valley as far as 
Windsor to the north-west, the Wey Valley to Guildford on 
the south-west, and the Mole Valley to Leatherhead on the 
south-east. To the north its outlook is obscured by the 
level of the ridge on which it stands, but it is noteworthy 
that to the north, on a lower slope, near the Thames, there 
was formerly another camp, which was destroyed by the Earl 
of Lincoln when laying out the grounds of Oatlands in the 
reign of George II. This camp has always been linked by 
the old historians with the St. George’s Hill camp, and John 
Aubrey mentions a rampart and ditch, of which traces can be 
seen to-day, running from St. George’s Hill towards Oatlands. 
It is also interesting to note that an ancient path runs from 
the camp to the bridge over the Wey, and that from the 
bridge a direct road runs to St. Anne’s Hill, where there are 
the remains of another British camp of similar construction 
to the stronghold on St. George’s Hill. Possibly, therefore, 
the three camps were connected in purpose. As regards dis- 
coveries of weapons no implements have been found, it is 
believed, on St. George’s Hill, though since Dr. Gardner 
appears to be the first excavator it is possible that there 
may be “ finds” awaiting a careful search. But in the 
neighbourhood, and particularly along the line of tracks 
connecting the hill with fords over the Thames, the Mole, 
and the Wey, cinerary urns, bronze weapons, and other 
implements have been discovered—among them a bronze 
bucket which has been classified as belonging to a Venetian 
workshop of the seventh century B.c. This discovery opens 
up a fascinating field for speculation as to the traffic of pre- 
historic England with the merchant adventurers of the 
South—of days when the ancient Britons came “ To watch the 
dark Phenicians bring Their wares along the Western Road,” 
as Mr. Kipling writes of Merrow Down. 

But St. George’s Hill has other, besides prehistoric, links 
with the past. It was on the lower slopes of the hill, or 
perhaps the flat ground under the hill towards Cobbam, that 
the Diggers, in the late days of the Parliamentary Wars, 
began their remarkable experiment of revolt against the exist- 
ing order of things. Some thirty men under leaders named 
Everard and Winstanley were sent by the Levellers to take 
up a position on the common land and plant “parsnipps, 
carrotts and beans.” Whether Everard or Winstanley com- 
posed the Diggers’ Song we do not know, but it was a most 
spirited production, with a fine lilt to it, as the first stanza 
shows :— 

“You noble Diggers all, stand up now, stand up now, 
You noble Dizgers all, stand up now, 
The wast land to maintain, seeing Cavaliers by name 
Your digging does disdaine, and persons all defame, 
Stand up now, stand up now.” 
When the leaders were captured by troops sent by Fairfax, 
Everard made a speech in which he claimed that he had a 
mission to help his oppressed fellow-Israelites back to their 
rights over landed and all other property. That, however, did 
not prevent the angry commoners from pulling up his parenips 
and beans. 
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In a case like the sale of St. George’s Hill, with its nine 
hundred acres of woodland, it is, we fear, hardly possible to hope 
for successful interference by such a bodyas the National Trust. 
But it is certainly not too much to claim that it should be im- 
possible for so interesting a monument as a prehistoric British 
camp to be destroyed in the process of town expansion. If 
the beauty of the trees must perish at the will of their pur- 
chaser the camp belongs to others besides its purchaser in 
cash. It is part of the country’s history, and ought no more 
to be in danger of destruction than the documents of the 
Record Office. But the plain question remains: How is it to 
be preserved P And once more we should like to put forward 
a suggestion which has been made before in these columns, 
that there ought to be in each county an Amenities 
Committee which, when some interesting or valuable relic 
such as this camp is threatened by the natural growth or 
needs of the community, should be able to enter into friendly 
negotiations with buyer and seller, and try to discover whether 
there may not be some via media by which the interests of 
both can be preserved with due regard also to the claims of 
the general public. That, we suggest, is the need in this 
particular instance, and if the County Council were able to 
depute two or three of its members to form such a committee, 
to travel down to the spot and see what is proposed and what 
are the counter-proposals, we might not only save what is best 
preserving on St. George’s Hill, but we might discover that 
we had found at least a possible means of dealing with similar 
difficulties in the future. 





“VARYING CHILDNESS.” 
NECDOTES of animals are proverbially untrustworthy, 
and the standard of veracity in those told of children 
is very little higher. In both cases the value of the relation 
depends solely upon its accuracy, but while the gap between 
men and animals caused by the lack of a common language is 
so great that only a scientist can be trusted to observe and 
describe without slipping in his own explanations and mis- 
taking them for facts, ordinary persons could, if they chose, 
repeat a child’s actual words and give a fair idea of the cir- 
cumstances in which they were uttered. Every family could 
supply stories of real value in throwing light upon the natural 
workings of the childish mind, and therefore upon problems 
of moral and intellectual education. Unluckily parents and 
friends alike seem to think that the interest of an anecdote 
depends upon its absurdity, and in addition to displaying 
great carelessness as to the precise words used, the age of the 
child at the time, and other essential points, they often 
deliberately invent stories and father them on children who, 
according te their disposition, either grow to believe that they 

are true or exhaust themselves in angry denials. 

Even when people in all good faith are relating tales of 
their own childhood strange inaccuracies are likely to creep 
in. A friend recently gave me a curious instance of this. On 
the Sunday after the death of Queen Victoria, as her eyes 
followed the prayers for the Royal Family and her ears heard 
the clergyman reading them with the necessary alterations, 
she had a strong impression that it was not the first time in 
her life that she had gone through this experience. If it had 
been possible for her to remember the death of William IV. 
she would unhesitatingly have declared that she remembered 
it clearly. Pulled up short by the fact that the event occurred 
about thirty years before she was born, she tried to think 
what could have caused the illusion. Suddenly the words 
“Princess Charlotte” rose before her, and she recollected 
that asa child of six she had been in the habit of using a 
large print George IV. Prayer-book that had belonged to her 
father when a boy, and that this name and others had been 
ruled out in red ink. 

What is called “conceit” and obstinacy in young children 
is often sheer inability to recognize that ideas firmly im- 
printed on their mind can have any origin except actual fact, 
or that what is new to them can possibly be old to others. A 
boy of nine was amusing himself by measuring a square of 
carpet, and was asked by an older cousin “ How many inches 
are there ina foot?” “Fourteen.” “No; twelve.” The boy 
was silent for a few seconds, and then said with quiet firm- 
ness: “Well, I s’pose Mr. Smiff told us wrong. He’s our 
maff’matical master.” A boy of seven was asked by his 
brother-in-law, a distinguished mathematician, what sums he 
was doing at school. “Multiplication. It’s an awful good 





thing to do,” adding with serious goodwill, “I’dvise you to 
do it, James!” 

The exaggerations of children ought not to be confused with 
untruthfulness, nor even with self-deception. Exaggeration 
often results from the natural and legitimate desire to produce 
upon their toughened elders by mere description the same 
effect that was produced upon themselves by actually witness- 
ing a scene, or experiencing a pain, or a pleasure, or a sur- 
prise. A child does not really believe that the ditch he tried 
to jump was as wide as the canal, nor that the dog which 
sprang out on him was very much bigger and fiercer than 
other dogs; neither does he expect you to believe it. He 
simply wants to give you a sharp impression of these 
terrors and adventures, It is once more a case of literature 
and dogma. 

A literal accuracy of statement is dear to most children at 
a certain stage of their development, and they are specially 
careful in exacting it from their elders. A mother who had 
taken her children to visit a recently opened museum said as 
they came away, “It really was not worth while to go. 
Nothing was finished.” Presently a little voice was raised, 
“ Weren’t the fossils finished, Mother ?” 

Even the most gently bred children have conceptions of 
the rights of property which are essentially similar to those 
which bring men and women into the police-court on charges 
of cruelty. It is extremely difficult to induce little boys and 
girls to believe that “my” kitten or “my” puppy means first 
and chiefly “mine to take care of and protect.” Although 
birds are very common pets, I have never heard of any child 
wishing to coerce or ill-treat them. Probably their imperfect 
tameness never permits the little owners to feel the same sense 
of power and possession. As far as lifeless objects are con- 
cerned, their first question when they begin to grasp that 
their notions are not the same as their elders’ is nearly always, 
“Ts it mine to do as I like with P” and the amount of pleasure 
derived from the object largely depends on the answer. One 
day I gave a little girl a present, and thinking to double its 
value in her eyes placed it in a gaily coloured box. “A pitty 
bots,” she remarked thoughtfully, presently adding: “Tan I 
do ’at I’ike iv it?” “ Yes,” I replied, not thinking of any 
dangerous purpose to which it could readily be turned. “Till 
put it in the fy-er ’en I do down’tairs!” was her delighted 
exclamation. 

A boy of five asked his mother to give him a fine lavender 
bush, the only one in the garden. She said that he might call 
it “his” if he liked, and presently discovered that he had 
violently wrenched the branches apart and was standing in the 
middle of the bush. “You said it was mine!” he protested 
at the first word of blame. A boy of seven asked in the same 
way for two dozen chrysanthemums just coming into flower. 
Early the next morning he pulled the whole of them up by the 
roots and replanted them a few feet away. Considering that 
the entire operation took about half an hour, it is easy to 
imagine how many survived the treatment. His defence was 
exactly the same as the younger boy’s. As far as omission te 
feed an animal is concerned, I have never heard a child give 
ownership as an excuse for neglect. Even parents who claim 
the “right” to apply pokers, heated or otherwise, to their 
children’s bodies, hesitate to assert publicly that they have 
the “ right” to starve them. 

Divisions of time are a great puzzle to many children. One 
has only to remember the prolonged disputes as to when the 
twentieth century began in order to realize that it is a 
difficulty shared in some degree by their elders. Poverty of 
language sometimes, however, makes childish ideas seem more 
confused than they really are. For several weeks in suo- 
cession a girl between four and five asked me every morning 
as soon as she opened her eyes, “Is it to-morrow?” although 
she clearly understood what was meant by yesterday and even 
the day before yesterday. At last it dawned on me that 
she only knew the names of three days: Tismass, which came 
at tremendous intervals; Sunday, which occurred more fre- 
quently; and ’Ord Mether’s S’ow, an orgy which she repre- 
sented by tying up her jaw and putting her arm in a sling 
and as to the recurrence of which (though much to be desired) 
she was gravely uncertain. To-morrow was a day when 
nothing particular happened, a name that could be used to fill 
all gaps. Most children sharing this belief would have 
begun by a hopeful question as to the day they liked 
best, but although naturally gay she was a person of 
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chequered experience, and thought that the regulating powers 
were conciliated by very modest demands. Her knowledge of 
animals was extraordinarily small; there did not appear to 
be a single one that she could recognize in a picture book. 
One day I showed ber a coloured picture of a stag drinking at 
a mountain pool, and asked her what it was. “A pig standin’ 
on its head” was the prompt reply. 

Sometimes the ludicrous point in ghildish definitions arises 
from the inadequacy of their conceptions. “What is a 
storm ?” asked a child of six. A sister three or four years 
older replied, “Oh, it’s a thing that comes in the night and 
makes a noise in the chimney.” Considering that these 
children lived on the edge of a wide common facing the open 
sea, the answer showed great poverty of thought and language. 
The six-years-old son of a well-to-do-farmer often heard 
labourers complain of being “‘ hard up,” and said to his special 
friend the head-carter, “ Why are they hard up? It’s so easy 
to get money. I know how father does it.” “Tell me how, 
then!” said the man. “Why, you buy a book of tickets. It 
only costs half-a-crown, and then you can get as much money 
from the bank as ever you like.” 

“Where does coal come from?” I was asked by a boy of 
seven. Before I could reply his brother of five, considered a 
cleverer child, said impatiently, “From Bratton, o’ course!” 
(the nearest railway station, where he had seen large heaps). 
Parents are apt to confuse the relative value of mere memory 
and of reasoning power. A child is often called clever 
because, having been told that three fours are twelve and four 
threes are twelve he remembers it; whereas the clever child 
is the one who, although he may say that the sum is ten or 
fourteen, knows without being told that, whatever the correct 
number may be, four threes must come to the same as three 
fours. 

Resemblance in sound, or misunderstood metaphor, is the 
origin of many childish mistakes. A girl of four, sharing her 
aunt’s bedroom, frequently heard her repeat the collect con- 
taining the words “perils and dangers of this night.” 
Dangers she understood, and chiefly associated with 
the sea-shore, “perils” she heard as “barrels,” and 
the picture that invariably rose before her mind was 
of a dark jetty running out into the sea and covered with 
huge black casks, and there was a conception of some 
mysterious power which compelled human beings to resort 
thither much against their will. Many years later she visited 
Rouen, and happening to be down by the river an hour after 
sunset saw a wharf covered with a large consignment of wine. 
Instantly the thought flashed across her mind, “Here are the 
barrels and dangers of the night.” 

A boy of six was long puzzled by a verse in the well-known 
missionary hymn, “ They call us to deliver their land from 
error’s chain.” He thought that the inhabitants of some small 
island were inextricably mixed up with a chain about the size 
of an iron boa-constrictor, and were calling on all well-disposed 
people to hew it asunder and cast the fragments into the sea. 
As he believed the chain to be dead matter “which couldn’t 
burt them,” their outcry gave him a low opinion of their 
courage and energy: “ Why don’t they do it themselves ?” 

“Mother,” protested a pretty little boy indignantly when 
the door closed on a too gushing visitor, “ Mother, why did you 
let her say so? I’m not a bottled-cherry angel !” 

Argument from analogy is an awkward weapon in a child’s 
hands. A girl of eight reading a story book learned the pre- 
viously unknown fact that servants receive wages, and asked 
her devoted nurse in much surprise, “ Nanna, do you have 
money for living here?” “ Yes, dear,” was the reply, “if your 
father did not give me wages how should I have money to buy 
dresses?” A child of four listened in silence to question and 
answer. The same evening their mother, dressed for a large 
dinner party, went to the nursery to say good-night. Seeing 
the little one’s eyes fixed on her dress she asked, “ Do you 
think it pretty, darling?” The child drewa deep sigh and 
drawled out solemnly: “ What a lot of money my father must 
pay you for living here!” 

It was a case of “O wonderful son that can so astonish a 
mother!” until the nurse called to mind the earlier scene. 
Most of what are considered “extraordinarily precocious ” 
remarks are capable of equally simple explanation, while what 
are repeated as gratuitous criticisms have often been dragged 
from children by foolish or unfair questions. A well-mannered 
boy of ten was repeatedly asked how he liked a relative’s new 
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bonnet. At first he would make no answer, and then simply 
replied that he did not care for it very much; further 
badgered by an elderly man, he said, “I think it is too youn 
for her.” His mother made a bad case worse by exclaiming, 
“You must be careful what you say, dear! People are not all 
as good-natured as your aunt Eleanor; they don’t like to hear 
the truth.” 

The loyalty shown by young children to their parents ig 
very great, though it is apt to slacken when they go to school 
and home methods are exposed to criticism. This was certainly 
not the case with one quick-witted little girl, the only daughter 
of a devoted but slightly eccentric couple. The day after she 
had returned to school her class-fellows were telling one another 
what they had done during the holidays. She told them that 
she had spent hers in Ireland, and it incidentally came to 
light that she had performed the journey alone, her father 
having assured her that people who knew where they were 
going always arrived safely. Most of the girls felt surprised, 
and an affected young person of thirteen or fourteen exclaimed 
disdainfully, “Fancy your going alone! Why, even when I 
drive to school in a close carriage Mamma always sends her 
maid with me.” My small friend eyed her contemptuously 
and replied with ineffable dignity, “ Your mother is perfectly 
right, and so is my mother.” M. Loans. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LORDS AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 
{To tur Eprror or THe “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—The action of the House of Lords in reading the 
Insurance Bill a second time, after its condemnation by Lord 
Lansdowne as unjust and extravagant, seems hardly worthy 
of a revising Chamber. If they propose to pass every Bill, 
good or bad, and disclaim all responsibility for the latter, it 
is difficult to see what useful purpose their deliberations serve. 
The two other courses open to them were either to hang up the 
Bill or to refer it to a Poll of the People ; and by adopting either 
method the Lords would have shown more concern for the 
good of the nation than by deliberately abandoning it to a bad 
measure that they did not dare to reject. That was not the 
way that the Barons of England safeguarded the people's 
rights in the reign of King Jobn. In these degenerate days 
one may well say with the late Poet Laureate: 
« And you, my Lords, you make the people muse 

In doubt if you be of our Barons’ creed— 

Were those your sires who fought at Lewes? 

Ig this the manly strain of Runnymede? 

O fallen nobility that, overawed, 

Would lisp in honey’d whispers of this monstrous fraud!” 


J.T. D. 





—I am, Sir, &c., 
Denbigh. 


{To tue Eprror or tas “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—Why should the House of Lords pass an Insurance 
BiJl which has not been properly discussed in the Commons, 
and which, so far as its inchoate nature enables it to be under- 
stood, is unpopular in the country? The Lords could throw 
it out, and it could never pass the House of Commons again 
in the same form. What has the House of Lords to fear? 
The Liberal Party has done its worst as regards the power 
of a Second Chamber. Theexcuse given by Lord Lansdowne 
for passing the Bill seems very lame. He becomes an accom- 
plice in the Insurance Bill by allowing it to pass. His 
argument is valid only as against amending the Bill, which 
the Lords could not reasonably undertake. But there is no 
reason why the Upper House should not reject a measure 
which it thinks unjust and unwise. The country will not 
appreciate the “cleverness” of this strategy. Is it too late 
for the House of Lords to vote according to its conscience, and 
so relieve the country from a nightmare P—I am, Sir, &c., 
5 Parsonage, Manchester. CHARLES HuauEs. 





THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL. 
[To rue Epirorn ov rae “ Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—It seems that this crude and inequitable measure, with all 
its imperfections on its head, is to be allowed to pass into law 
practically as it left the House of Commons, and the Lords 
have failed to exercise the powers of revision and delay for 
the retention of which in an effective form many of them 
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made extraordinary sacrifices of conviction when they allowed 
the Parliament Bill to pass. I cannot think the country will 
approve their action. Lord Haldane himself suggested that 
the ideal course would be to postpone the examination of the 
Bill, and really the only reason which he gave against adopt- 
ing that course was that the friendly societies might be 
inconvenienced by the delay. Lord Lansdowne in an excel- 
lent speech dwelt with great force on the objections to the 
measure, the suspicion and dislike with which it is regarded 
by most of those who come directly within its operation, 
and the inadequacy of the time afforded for any real 
examination and revision during the present Session, 
and then arrived at the astonishing and impotent con- 
clusion that the acceptance of the Bill would be the wiser 
course. What were his reasons? He seemed to be labour- 
ing under the delusion that a National Insurance Bill is 
ardently desired by the country. Whereis the evidence of 
that? The country has had no opportunity of pronouncing 
upon it, and the suggestion that it should be given such an 
opportunity by the taking of a popular poll was put aside as 
being at the moment impracticable. If, then, it is not clear 
that the Bill in its present shape is desired or desirable why 
should the Lords assist in cramming it down the throats of 
a reluctant community? Apparently because if they rejected 
it their action might be misrepresented, and the Bill, though 
delayed, would, under the provisions of the Parliament Act, 
ultimately become law in its present chaotic condition. Is that 
really conceivable P Could any Government reintroduce a Bill 
so riddled with criticism precisely as it stands at present? 
Surely in the light of what has been said and done a better 
would take its place and be introduced at a time when it 
could be properly considered by both Houses. Is it past 
hoping for that even at this eleventh hour the House of Lords 
may save the country from the disastrous consequences of 
adopting the Bill as it stands ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp Bonp. 





THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL IN ITS 
RELATION TO THE VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL 
SYSTEM. 

{To tae Eprrom or tes “Srectatror.”} 

Srr,—It is the fact, and it is quite excusable, that your corre- 

spondent, Mr. H. W. Burleigh (Spectator, December 9th), has 

evidently not seen the amendments to the Insurance Bill as it 
exists to-day. The quotations are apparently taken from the 

Bill as introduced, though the numbers of the clauses he 

gives are not those contained in that Bill, or in the Bill as it 

left the House of Commons. The numbers of the three clauses 
quoted should be 8, 16, and 63 respectively, and they differ 
materially from the wording given by your correspondent. 

It will be seen that the whole of them relate to sana- 

torium benefit or the erection of sanatoria, and have in 

fact nothing to do with hospital benefit, which is 
quite another matter. I thought that Mr. Burleigh might 
have in his mind the representations made to the Chancellor 
by the Royal College of Physicians, to the effect that sana- 
torium benefit to be of use should be provided, under proper 
conditions, for insured persons who need convalescent care, 
whether they suffer from tuberculosis or from other diseases. 
The Chancellor expressed himself favourably inclined to the 
suggestion of the Royal College of Physicians; but the Bill, as 
it stands at present, as I am advised, does not provide for the 
class of patients in hospitals suffering from accidents or 
disease, or in operations, who may need sanatorium care, The 
clauses in question do not, therefore, affect voluntary hospitals 
by providing accommodation which will relieve them from the 
duty of hospital care which they at present afford. In fact, 
the Insurance Bill “does create a large number of insured 

persons needing hospital treatment without providing a 

single bed for their accommodation, and unless such 

accommodation is provided by the Bill either the 
voluntary hospitals must be greatly abused or the insured 
sick must suffer cruelty.” 

In these circumstances you may be willing to give space to 
enable me to set forth a ready and relatively inexpensive 
means of providing hospital benefit. The suggested amend- 
ments, drawn by counsel who have had much to do with the 
Bill from the commencement, should illustrate the error into 
which your correspondent has fallen by confusing sanatorium 
with institutional benefit. Counsel’s amendments prove to 





demonstration that the Bill as it stands does not provide a 
single hospital bed for the accommodation of the insured. 
These amendments, too, would make provision for hospital 
treatment upon a basis which would enable the cost of such 
provision to be reduced to a minimum by agreement, through 
the Insurance Commissioners, with each voluntary hospital on 
a pro rata basis, plus ten per cent. to cover the payment for 
the medical and surgical treatment of each case. There is no 
reason why these amendments should not be made in the Bill 
by the House of Lords; and if they were introduced there I 
have reason to hope they might be accepted by the Govern- 
ment. Should the House of Lords not reject the Bill altogether, 
but endeavour to improve it, they would, I hope, consider the 
further question of ixpreased hospital accommodation. 

Believing as I do that the solution of our hospital problem 
lies in an adaptation of the Continental system whereby each 
hospital is organized in departments, (a) for cases sent in by 
the Government or municipalities, which pay the actual cost 
of the treatment given to the patients ; (6) provision for those 
patients who can pay a portion, though not the whole of the 
actual cost of treatment; (c) those who can pay the whole 
cost of their treatment; and (d) those who can pay the whole 
cost of their treatment and accommodation when in the hos- 
pital, together with the medical fees and charges, I found, 
as the arrangements made by the medical profession with 
the working classes in Birmingham prove, that it is possible 
to arrange with the medical staff or consultants, in connexion 
with our hospitals, for reduced fees in the case of artisans, 
workers, and others whose means are strictly limited. I further 
find that a number of hospitals have sites available in con- 
nexion with their present establishments, whereon pavilions 
can be readily erected at a minimum cost, where patients of one 
or all of the four classes already referred to can be treated 
under the best conditions, also ata minimum cost. I know 
some such hospital authorities would be willing to grant 
sites for the erection of pavilions thereon and to undertake 
their administration upon terms to be mutually agreed. It 
is practical, therefore, to provide any further hospital accom- 
modation which may be required at a minimum cost, pro- 
viding the capital sum needed to defray the outlay on the 
erection of the new buildings or pavilions for the treatment 
of patients is forthcoming. To enable this point to be met 
my suggestion is that a new sub-section shall be added to 
Clause 63, being sub-Section 5, as follows :-— 

“In order to provide such additional accommodation in any 
hospital, convalescent home, or infirmary approved by the Local 
Government Board as may be required for the purposes of institu- 
tional benefit under this Act, the Local Government Board may 
from time to time, with the consent of the , make loans 
to such hospital, convalescent home, or infirmary, at such rate of 
interest, not being less than 8 per cent. per annum, as may be 
arranged ; but every such loan shall be made repayable by means of 
a sinking fund in not more than . . . years, and all sums payable 
in respect of the interest and sinking fund on any such loan shall 
constitute a first charge upon any sums payable to the hospital, 
convalescent home, or infirmary in respect of any institutional 
benefit under this Act, and also upon any sums paid or payable te 
the hospital, convalescent home, or infirmary by or in of 
any individual receiving treatment in any building erected wholly 
or partly out of moneys provided under this sub-section.” 

This suggestion is calculated to win the support of all 
practical men, for it would enable the Government, witheut 
further addition to the Budget or any increase of the National 
Debt, to effect this invaluable reform and benefit all classes 
of the community, in regard to the treatment of illness and 
accident, who might henceforth need hospital care, either for 
payment, or as insured persons, or as poorer members of the 
community receiving free hospital benefit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Lodge, Porchester Square, W. Henry Burpert. 





GERMAN EXPANSION. 
[Te rum Eprrox or ras “Srzcraros.”{ 
Srr,—Yonur article last week on “German Expansion” inter- 
ested me very deeply. I have just returned from a tour 
to—amongst other places—Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Pacific Islands, including the Friendly Islands (Tonga), 
Samoa, and Fiji. Of these three groups Samea belongs to, 
and is most excellently administered by, Germany. The 
trade with the Tongan group is principally im the hands of 
German traders. Fiji is more cosmopolitan. On the other hand, 
German New Guinea is so far a colony cansing great expense 
and trouble to her foster-mother. The two most widespread 
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facts about that country seem to be (a) that for each colonist 
there is an equivalent of about three soldiers in the garrison 
and (b) that any visitor venturing more than a mile from the 
protection of the fort is likely to be eaten by the natives. 
As the Papuans—judging from those I have seen around Port 
Moresby—are fine specimens of the primitive savage, and 
as the white people resident in British New Guinea (with the 
exception of a few officials) are anything but creditable 
pioneers either to the Mother Country or the Dominions—we 
should be conferring a cheap present on Germany and ridding 
ourselves of a very expensive piece of colonial administra- 
tion by ceding that particular “place in the sun” to her, 
besides pointing the way to the other Powers for her colonial 
expansion. I do not think that Australia (which is the 
Dominion with which Papua is at present incorporated) 
would have any objection to ceding to Germany; it is the 
Japanese and Chinese influences whose insidious progress is 
to be feared in that part of the world. Australia has all 
she can do within her own seaboard for the next hundred 
years without managing external and uncivilized islands. 
The trade with British New Guinea, although coming largely 
from Sydney, is chiefly carried on by German and Dutch 
steamers, which reship German goods brought in under bond 
by the Norddeutscher Lloyd from Hamburg.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gwexnpotyn L, Hamitton. 

80 Sussex Square, Brighton. 

[If “ Barkis is willing” there is no objection that we can 
see to selling our portion of Papua to Germany; we very 
much doubt, however, if the Government of the Common- 
wealth would hear of any such proposal. Note, however, that 
our next correspondent is dead against a cession of territory 
in the Pacific, and assumes that Germany would also object 
to increasing her holdings im those regions. He suggests, 
indeed, that we should become possessed by exchange of the 
whole of Papua!—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To raz Eprron or tue “Srrcrator.”) 
S1r,—Your leading article under this heading in your issue of 
December 9th calls for widespread attention. If your surmise 
be correct, the danger is, indeed, great. All the more, then, 
does it behove us to consider whether we cannot still succeed 
in turning the edge of German hostility by a transfer of 
colonial territory. You rightly point out that the cession of 
Walfisch Bay and Papua would be resented by South Africa 
and Australia respectively. But no such objection applies to 
our West African possessions. These abut immediately on 
German West African colonies. Here are large undeveloped 
regions which would form a field for German enterprise, 
would not so much create new German colonies as aggrandize 
existing ones, and would be more accessible from the Father- 
land than other regions (Congo, Angola, Mozambique, &c.), 
which have from time to time been suggested as potential 
theatres of German expansion. It might be objected that this 
country would not consent to hand over territory to Germany 
for nothing. The cession need not be for nothing. Germany 
gave a million pounds to Spain for the Caroline and Ladrone 
Islands. She would probably give far more for a further sub- 
stantial augmentation of her Cameroon colony, the colony 
for the augmentation of which she has just concluded her 
recent tussle with France. But Germany herself can offer a 
territorial quid pro quo. Germany can now bave little use for 
her Melanesian possessions, which, with the growing power of 
Japan, are more and more difficult to defend. Australia would 
welcome with joy a British acquisition of north-eastern New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands, which are now in the hands 
of Germany. Here there would seem to be a basis for terri- 
torial readjustment acceptable to both Powers. Germany 
would acquire a more compact and impressive, as well as an 
actually larger, dominion than she has at present. And the 
larger and more imposing the German colonial empire is, the 
less likelihood there also is of eventual war between the two 
eountries.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. T. Knaus. 
28 Marlborough Road, Bradford. 





ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 
[To raz Eprros or tre “ Srecrator.”’} 
S1n,—In your first leading article of November 25th ycu 
write :-— 
“ We gave Germany Heligoland ; yet ever since that cession of 








territory the hostility to Britain amon itici 

the Sermnts hans 5 class has Liesl iy teas any work 
Does not this statement ignore what is surely the historical 
fact, that Heligoland was not “ given” to Germany, but was 
exchanged for a protectorate over Zanzibar, and that many 
Germans at the time (1890) thought that we had a good deal 
the better of the bargain? May I venture, as a constant sub. 
scriber to and reader of the Spectator for some forty years, to 
deprecate the general tone of the article in question, and of 
the paragraphs on the same subject in your “ News of the 
Week”? We have just, it may be hoped, surmounted a 
difficult and dangerous crisis in our relations with Germany, 
Is this a seasonable moment for a rather acrimonious reitera- 
tion of our grievances against her, and for dilating on our 
power to have sent “150,000 troops of better physique, better 
training, and better equipment than any troops on the 
Continent” to fight against her? However open to criticism 
German foreign policy and diplomatic methods may be, this 
is surely not the way to bring about that “cleaning of the 
slate ” and that more friendly understanding which should be 
the aim of all who desire to promote peace and goodwill 
among the nations.—I am, Sir, &c., H.C.1 





THE RIGHTS OF LABOUR. 
[To tue Eprror oy Tum “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—Having had the misfortune to have been educated in 
the economics of the ’fifties, now generally disregarded, I am 
very much perplexed by two assumptions which I have never 
seen questioned in any article or correspondence dealing with 
labour unrest. Perhaps I can best illustrate them thus:— 
(1) A worker dissatisfied with his conditions does not leave 
his employment for a better job. He tells his employer he 
wants an improvement or he won’t work, and he won't go, nor 
will he permit his employer to find a substitute. The improve- 
ment granted, will this entitle the employer later on to reduce 
wages and deprive the worker of his liberty to seek a better- 
paid job? (2) The worker claims an advance on the ground 
of increased cost of living. Assume this granted, if the cost 
of living declines may the employer say, “I am going to 
reduce your wages by the difference in the cost of living, 
though the value of your labour is unchanged”? If not, why 
not P—I am, Sir, &c., A. BE. L. 
Manchester, 





HAS THE COST OF LIVING INCREASED? 
(To tux Epiror or tux “ Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—In your issue of December 9 Mr. W. Guise Brittan 
writes as follows: “I have not been able to obtain actual 
figures showing the cost of living, say, fifteen years ago as 
compared with the present time.” He can now obtain them 
by reading what follows. The undermentioned table has been 
compiled from the 14th Abstract of Labour Statistics of the 
United Kingdom published by the Board of Trade. It gives 
the vari_as differences between the prices ruling in 1896 and 
those in 1910 in London. The prices quoted are in each case 
for the same quantity bought in either 1896 or 1910. Odd 
fractions are omitted.—I am, Sir, &., Famiiy Man, 








1896. 1910, Increase, 
&s. d. 2s. 4. 2s. d. 
Bread ... oe wo €3060 w 5M O 110 
Flour ... gee ove 48:0 600 123 0 
Beef, British and 
Foreign _... on 412 0 513 0 110 
Mutton, British and 
Foreign ove 490 540 15 0 
Pork ... ose ee 414 0 5 5 0 ll 0 
Bacon ... eee ose 318 0 618 0 300 
Butter... eve 415 0 560 ll 0 
E eve 411 0 512 0 110 
Gene 400 -—0oo 100 
Tea . 410 0 500 10 0 
Cocoa ... ° 413 0 500 7 0 
Sugar ... ons one 600 640 140 
Treacle, Marmalade, 
andJam ... ove 500 590 9 0 
ta 43 0 660 230 
Raisins... 317 0 5 5 0 180 
Rice . 412 0 413 0 10 
Ontmen $00 7 bu0 a 
Oatmeal 5 
Potatoes 486 400 —Decrease 8. 6d, 
£5 3 6 £1038 7 0 218 12 0 
Deduct decrease ... ~~ fete 8 6 


£18 3 6 
(Increase over 1896, 20°9 per cent.) 


[To rux Epiror ov Tae “Srrctrator.”) : 
Six,—Mr. W. G. Brittan will find the figures he asks for in 
the Times of December 12th and each month in that paper 
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for the last thirty years—Mr. Augustus Sanerbeck’s “Index 
Number.” Of the commodities Mr. Brittan specifies (and 
some others), and for the year he mentions (1896), it would 
require £81 12s. to buy now what £61 would have bought 
then.—I am, Sir, &c., Moreton FREWEN. 


White's Club. 





[To rae Epiror or Tue “Srectator.’’] 


gin,—The Statistical Society has recently published figures 
on this subject that may answer Mr. Brittan’s question. They 
were recently referred to in the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Arts. Iam sorry that I have sent my copy away, so cannot 
give the exact date, but it was three or four weeks ago.—I am, 
gir, &c., Witson Nose. 
[The figures in question are to be published in the Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society for December 1911.—Ep. 


Spectator. ] 


LEWIS CARROLL ON THE WALRUS AND TERE 
CARPENTER. 
[To tax Eprtor or Tue “Sprcrator.”’) 

Sm,—The author of your very amusing article on “ Walruses 
and Carpenters” (Spectator, December 9th) seems to have 
fallen into the very common error of ascribing to a man of 
genius a subtlety which was not designed. I refer to his 
comment on the last speech placed in the mouth of the 
Carpenter. Onthis point I can speak at firsthand. To make 
my meaning clear I must quote, as Homer would have said, 
“voluntarily, but with an unwilling mind,” an extract about 
the Walrus and the Carpenter from my “ Reminiscences of 
Lewis Carroll” (“ Old and Odd Memories,” p. 313) :— 

“Owing to the immense popularity of this fable without a 
moral, or with a queer moral (for, in very truth, the loquacious 
and companionable oysters are more like children bewitched 
into the shape of oysters), I am tempted to repeat a minute 
criticism upon it. I asked its author about its concluding stanza, 
and especially abeut the line, ‘ Shall we be trotting home again ?’ 
The humvrous fatuity of this line, addressed, as it is, to the eaten 
oysters, would assuredly tally far better with the unctuous and 
gratuitous wheedling of the Walrus than with the commonplace 
bluntness of the Carpenter; why, then, is it put into the 
Carpenter’s mouth? Dodgson frankly owned that the objection 
had never occurred tohim. He said something about the number 
of syllables in the first line of the stanza, but he presently 
remarked that this line might be written, ‘O oysters dear, the 
Walrus said.” On the whole, he left on my mind the impression 
that, if he had woven anew the quaintly and brilliantly variegated 
threads of the threefold wonder-tale of Alice (T'ergeminam Aliciam, 
tria virginis ora creavil), a ‘triune Alice, one fair maid in three,’ 
this trifling blemish in its best-remembered, oftenest-quoted 
episode would have been removed.” 

I heartily agree with the Editor’s comment that the well-to- 
do classes cannot be divided into gushing or weeping Walruses 
and callous Carpenters. But I will go a step further. I 
remember that Dr. Vaughan, when expounding the Apostle’s 
phrase about “ putting off this tabernacle,” said to the Harrow 
sixth form, “This is not a confusion but a combination of 
metaphors.” Under cover of that high authority I will 
hazard such a “combination” by saying that a too senti- 
mental human Walrus will sometimes turn into a Carpenter. 
My meaning may he illustrated by Lord Morley’s well known 
contention: “ For the deadliest of all wet blankets give mea 
middle-aged man who has been most of a visionary in his 
youth.” A like thought prompted Goethe to say that the 
most sensitive of men is apt to become the very hardest and 
coldest ; for he is constrained to shelter himself, as it were, by 
a coat of mail (Panzer), and this coat of mail, which he cannot 
lay aside, often weighs heavily upon him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Highcroft, Boscombe. Lione. A. TOLLEMACHE. 








THE ATTACK ON MR. JUSTICE RIDLEY. 
[To tas Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.””] 
Srr,—All readers of the Spectator must have been delighted 
that Mr. Justice Ridley escaped with comparatively little 
injury though he was struck by the stool thrown by a criminal 
from the dock. Such incidents are happily rare, but they 
raise a curious peint of law. When a criminal assault of such 
a kind takes place in view of the Court the Judge can proceed 
to sentence and execution at once and without formalities, 
the principle, of course, being that when a Judge has seen 
a wrongful act committed neither he nor the jury have got 
to be convinced by evidence. Sir Frederick Pollock in his 
work, “A First Book of Jurisprudence for Students of the 





Common Law,” of which I am glad to see that a third 
edition has just been published by Messrs. Macmillan, cites 
an interesting case to the point, though he cites it not for the 
law but as an example of the extraordinary jargon which our 
law French had become before it was abolished altogether :-— 

“Richardson, ch. Just. de C. Banc al Assises at Salisbury im 
Summer 1631. fuit assault per prisoner la condemne pur felony 
que puis son condemnation ject un Brickbat a le dit Justice que 
narrowly mist & pur ceo immediately fuit Indictment drawn per 
Noy envers le prisoner, & son dexter manus ampute & fix al 
a que luy mesme immediatement hange in presence de 

ourt. 
I think your readers will agree with me that as a marvel of 
language “ que narrowly mist” need fear no rival. “ Immedi- 
atement hange "—the “hange” would, of course, be pronounced 
as if it had an accent on the “e”—is also priceless. Sir 
Frederick cites another exquisite piece of law French on the 
same subject: 

“Dyer’s Reports, 188b, in the notes added in ed. 1688.—Pas. 37 
Eliz. Carnes drew his sword sur le stairs de Court de Requests 
que est hors de view de ascun des Courts, & la si son indictment 
ad estre bien drawn il duist aver le punishment come icy.” 

While dealing with law French I cannot resist the following 
delightful example, also cited by Sir Frederick Pollock :— 

“ Newport and Newdigate (arguing).—Semble que toutes fois ou 
on a ascun tort au damage, la ley done a luy un remedy, et ceo per 
voye daccion ; donq icy, il y ad fait a moy damage per cet prisel, 
car coment que cet chien soit chose de plaisir, uncore il east profit- 
able pur hunting, ou pur ma recreacion. Car si j’ay un popingay 
ou thrush, que chante et refraische mes esprits, ceo est g 
comfort a moy, et dong si ascun prend ceo de moy, il fait a moy 
grand tort. 

May I be allowed to quote, though this time from my own 
reading, a sentence which has always struck me as “ the limit ?” 
In a case in which a copyholder in the North of England 
claimed the right to work the coals, the Court—I quote from 
memory—gave its decision in the following terms :— 

“ Copyholder peut enter et prendre le coals.” 

Those who wish to make further researches into the attractive 
subject of broken-down law French should read an admirable 
parody of a report from an imaginary Year Book by one of 
the young barrister wits of the day, published in the 
“Scriblerus” papers, that fascinating collection to which 
Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot contributed. The parody 
describes a lawsuit over a will in which the testator left 
his black and white horses to A. B. But some of his horses 
were black and some white, while others again were piebald; 
and therefore the question of what horses passed under the 
bequest became exceedingly complicated. A delightful touch 
is to be found in the entry Motion in Arrest of Judgment— 
“ Que tous les horses sont mares.”—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





ALTAR. 
[To raz Eprron or raz “Srercraror.”’) 

Srr,—In your issue of December 2nd, commenting on “The 
English Churchman’s Almanack,” your reviewer says: 
“* High Altar,’ we may remark, indeed ‘altar’ at all, is a term 
which has no place in authorized manuals.” He does not tell 
us what he means by an authorized manual, or by whom the 
authorization ought to be given; but if he will look at the 
Form and Order used at the Coronation of their Majesties 
in Westminster Abbey on the 22nd of last June he will find the 
word “altar,” so far from having “no place” there, has no 
fewer than forty-one. And this is no Tractarian innovation, 
for we find the same profuse use of the word in every Corona- 
tion Order since coronations began. Further, the same word 
occurs in the Form of Thanksgiving issued last June, with 
the authority of the two Archbishops, for use throughout 
the country on Coronation Day. For earlier examples 
of the use of the word a Prayer-Book of 1682 
contains, bound up with it, “ Officiam Eucharisticum, a Pre- 
paratory Service to a Devout and Worthy Reception of the 
Lord’s Supper,” by Dr. Lake, Chaplain to Mary, wife of William 
of Orange, afterwards Mary IIL. and dedicated te her. Here, 
too, the word occurs. Generally im the eighteenth century 
“ A Companion to the Altar” was bound with the Prayer-Book 
and used without scruple by Churchmen of all shades of 
opinion. I think I may claim to have proved that the word 
“altar” has been continually and continuously used, both in 
popular speech and on official occasions, both in private books 
of devotion and in unauthorized manuals, from the Reforma- 
tion downwards. 
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With regard to the term “high altar” your reviewer is 
probably right, but I may note that the expression “ holy 
altar ” occurs in the part of the Coronation Service which was 
first introduced in 1689 for William and Mary—the presenta- 
tion with the Holy Bible.—I an, Sir, &c., 

T. Ersxine Swanzy. 

Walmer House, 203 Monks Road, Lincoln. 





DESTRUCTION OF BEAUTY IN ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRIOT. 
[To rue Epitor or rue “Srxrcraror.”] 

Sir,—May I draw the attention of your valuable paper and 
of all lovers of the picturesque to a scheme which is now 
under consideration for the erection of another hangar on the 
narrowest portion of Lake Windermere for the construction 
of hydro-aeroplanes, which will have, of course, to be tried 
on the lakeP If this scheme is carried out the lake will be 
unsafe for every kind of boat. The promenade at Bowness 
has already been much spoilt by the cutting down of many 
beautiful trees for the formation of a public park.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A ReEsipEnt in WINDERMERE. 





AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 
[To tux Eprrorn ov tas “Srrcrator.”’] 


S1n,—I think the following letter which I have received from 
s friend who is now living in Italy may be of interest to 
your readers. It shows in a very striking way the bad and 
the good sides of Italian life.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 


Dear A.,—I think we must go “ back to the land”; at any rate 
we could live off it and sell something. Although fruit and vege- 
tables are cheap the demand is enormous, because even in villages 
Italians will live in these horrid flats, so they cannot grow things 
for themselves. I used to wonder when I first came why Italians 
always hung the family washing out of window or upon any avail- 
able projection—the knockers on the doors being most useful to 
hang stockings upon—till I found there were no back-gardens or 
backyards such as nearly every cottage in England possesses, but 
dozens and dozens of families living in great barrack-like houses 

We have heard of a beautiful place on the coast where living 
and land are both cheap. It is a large place, and if we are 
on the spot, cheapness of lessons might be made up for. I 
should like to have poultry again; eggs are dear—ljd. each— 
we get them for R only, and it would be such a comfort 
to “grow” a few for household use, also our fruit and vege- 
tables. A goat costs 10 lire to buy (about 8s.), and I firmly 
believe goat’s milk has done B. an enormous amount of 
good—he has it every day. The goats come up from the Cam- 
pagna, and are milked at the street corner. I believe I could 
make money by jam if we had fruit trees. It is most expen- 
sive—1.75 lire a small pot. The principal shop here tells us it all 
comes from France or from England. I can’t think why they 
don’t make it in Italy; even with dear sugar it would be cheaper 
than importing, because fruit is so plentiful. I made most 
delicious jam in the summer, and I know of three places in Rome 
that would sell any amount for me to English residents. 

The Italians about here don’t seem to have any enterprise and 
absolutely no method; they are too unbusiness-like asa rule. An 
Italian himself said to me the other day, “In Italy we are always 
late; in England you are so very exact,” which is perfectly true. 
We tried to find out at what time a train would reach a certain place. 
We went to three stations to ask; they would tell us its time of 
departure, but no man could be induced to commit himself as to 
its time of arrival. Generally the trains are about two hours late. 
It is acurious country. In these six months I have seen more of 
real Italy, Italian life, than if I had spent six winters in Rome in 
the track of the tourist. 

It is also a very poor country—the people seem so heavily 
taxed, and they are so industrious and hard-working. The war 
is not really popular, and you cannot believe a word the papers 
say. They conceal losses and talk in such a bombastic way 
sometimes that it makes me sick, They do it to blind the people, 
I think. Twice now we have seen men drafted from these 
villages, and they just crept away in the early morning—by tram, 
silently, with no demonstration—leaving behind a weeping 
village, and next day in the —— we read how the reservists 
had left —— “amid demonstrations of the most enthusiastic 
patriotism, waving of handkerchiefs, and playing of bands.” 

E. talks a great deal to the Contadini. We are very in- 
terested in getting at what the ple feel, and not one yet has 
been in favour of the war. The majority of them don’t want 
Tripoli; they have the sense to see that war is very costly; they 
are already miserably poor; and if they get Tripoli will they be 
able to keep it ; and is it worth the cost? Italy has some idea of 
“ dry-farming” there; but dry-farming is a very expensive pro- 
cess, for which they will have to pay, and when the crops are 
raised if they come back into Italy they will be taxed by the 
Customs. The more educated men realize the great difficulty also 
of governing a Mohammedan population. I suppose it is 
politicians who have brought about the war, for I really don’t 
think the nation knows or cares very much about ‘Tripoli. They 





ed 
are frightfully touchy though, and up in arms at once if the fore; 
Press criticises them unfavourably. I feel very sorry that 
much notice should have been taken in England about Gun 
charges of cruelty. I don’t believe the Italian soldiers have 
been guilty of anything worse than would have been done by an 
other nation in time of war. War is cruel. When men’s blood ig 
up and they come across the enemy they naturally shoot him; but 
that the Italians shot defenceless women and children [1] never 
believe—I think they really love children. When their tempers 
are roused they are demons, though. E. stopped two boys knifine 
each other the other day: one had got the other down and was 
kneeling on him, just in the act of stabbing, when E. gave him 
such a buffet from behind that he rolled on the ground. He t 
up and promptly hurled a rock at E., when another man oma 
and caught him a smack on the other side, so he retired woted® 

B. is splendidly well. Goat’s milk and the air of have reall 
done wonders for him, but the house is hardly fit for the wintes, 
The rain comes in every where—our front door opens into our one 
sitting-room, and, no matter what the weather may be, we have to 
have the door wide open, otherwise we get no light. It is tho 
open-air cure with a vengeance: every one tells us we cannot 
through the winter in the “chalet,” and although, on the whole 
the weather is lovely, still we do have wet days, and when it rains 
here it comes down as if poured out of pails, and we sit in thick 
boots and coats, with basins and indices round to catch the 
little streams of water pouring in. 
We all love Italy : its beauty is a great joy to me. 








ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 

[To tue Eprron or tax “Srxcrator.”) 
Srr,—I have followed the discussion on classical metres in 
English with a special interest, for it brings back the memory 
of a brilliant young scholar who, if he bad lived, was destined, 
if any man, to make the old music of Hellas and of Rome 
sound anew in our own speech. I have waited, hoping that 
some abler pen might write on the aspect of the question with 
which he dealt, and I am surprised that it has so far been 
ignored. William Johnson Stone’s essay “On the Use of 
Classical Metres in English ” was privately printed in 1898, 
and is not readily accessible; but it was reprinted in full by 
Mr. Robert Bridges in his book “ Milton’s Prosody” in 1901 
(Henry Frowde), Any one who will read Stone’s Essay in 
that book will find it hard to resist his conclusions. Let me 
state them as briefly as may be, and as far as possible in 
his own words -— 


1. That classical metres might find a place in our own language, 
not merely distantly similar to that which they heldin Latin and 
Greek, but really and actually the same, governed by rules equally 
strict and perfect, and producing on the ear the same pure 
delight. 

2. That there is no other road and that any compromise is 
fatal. 

3. That accent hardly differs at all now and in classical times, 
and that if it differs the difference is in degree, not in kind, 

4. That English words have a distinct quantity to any one who 
will attend to it. 

5. That the charm of classical poetry depends on a certain inter- 
play of quantity and accent—a sort of balance of forces. 

6. As used by Southey, Coleridge, Kingsley, Longfellow, Clough, 
and Matthew Arnold, I have no objection to the so-called hexa- 
meter as an English metre; that is, I think it perfectly legiti- 
mate. But it must not be called or compared with the classical 
hexameter, and must not be used, as Matthew Arnold wished it to 
be used, to translate Homer. 

7. We must go straight to the fountain-head and model our 
metre not on the Latin but the Greek. I believe that our language 
is singularly like ancient Greek in intonation, and that we can 
transplant their metrical system with greater ease and with less 
change than was possible to the Romans. 

8. There is no compromise. Reject the idea or be prepared to 
follow it to its logical end. No one need agree with me on any 
single point of prosody, but a strict prosody there must be. 


Stone had coined a phrase which he was fond of using, as 
it put his theory in a nutshell—“ the combative accent.” He 
was not himself sanguine of making many converts. But the 
subject fascinated him and he loved to discuss it. The 
memory of these discussions still lives vividly with me, and 
of the singular grace with which he posed objectors; most of 
all, of the charm of his delicate and musical rendering of his 
own metrical experiments. I venture to add two short speci- 
mens of his method. The first is a translation of lines 
180-185 of the sixth book of “Odyssey,” part of Odysseus’s 
speech to Nausicaa : 

« And may they from above grant thee thy ev’ry desire, 
Husband and happy hom, and likemindedness award they 
That good gift; for what better or more beautiful is there 
Than when two dwelling in one abode are at one in all things, 
Man with wife together? Bitter hearing it is to the loveless, 
But good news to the friendly, to their own selves above all 

sweet, 
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The second is in elegiacs—a rendering of a well-known epi- 


am : 
« Came hither, Heraclitus, a word of thy death, awaking 
Me to sorrow, and I thought upon how together 
We would see the sun out sweet counselling ; all that is of thee, 
Dear Halicarnassian, long, long ago is ashes ; 
But thy nightingales will abide with us ; on them of all things 
Else the coming ravisher will not ever set his hand.” 
To the unpractised eye and ear these may read coldly. All I 
can say is that as he read them they were irresistible—I am, 
Sir, &c., LIONEL JAMES, 


The School House, Monmouth. 





HEXAMETERS: A CORRECTION.* 


(To ture Epiron or tras “Srecrator."’] 


S1z,— 
when Tennyson sang of Virgil’s “ stateliest measure,” 

"T'was the hexameter verse, not the iambic, he meant. 

Nor did the poet write with alliteration ungainly : 
“Moulded by mouth of man”; “moulded,” he wrote, “by 
the lips.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. A.C. 
[A very neat example of how easy it is to write colloquial 

hexameters—much easier, it appears, than to quote Tennyson 
colloquially and correctly.—Ep, Spectator.] 





THE REGISTER OF OLD PUPILS OF MILL HILL 
SCHOOL. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Spexcrator.”’ | 

Sir,—I am editing a new and enlarged edition of “The Register 
of Old Pupils of Mill Hill School, London,” from 1807 onwards, and 
should be greatly obliged if Old Millhillians in any part of the 
world whose whereabouts have apparently been lost sight of, and 
who now never receive any communications from the School, would 
kindly send me their addresses at the earliest possible moment, with 
any other information about themselves and their doings with 
which they may be willing to favour me. 

I should also be grateful to any of your readers who can tell me 
the names and any other particulars of their deceased brothers, 
fathers, uncles, grandfathers, or great-grandfathers, who were 
educated at Mill Hill.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Hamppen-Coox. 

Sandbach, Cheshire. 





THE LATE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”"} 

Sm,—We believe that the friends of the late Bishop of Oxford 
would be g!ad that some account should be published of his life 
and of his work. Many of them doubtless have letters from him 
which they would wish to make known to other people. We there- 
fore ask them to add to the value of the book by giving us their 
assistance. 

The form of the book will depend, to some extent, on the 
response to this appeal. 

Communications may be sent to either of us. Any letters to be 

ublished will be carefully copied and returned without delay.— 

fe are, Sir, &c., 

Mentmore Vicarage, Leighton Buszard, J. M. C. Crum. 

21 Ladbroke Square, London, W. 5S. Pacer. 








THE SPECTATOR EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
Tue Editor of the Spectator is inviting those members of the 
Spectator Experimental Company who are in England and within 
reach of London to tea on Tuesday, January 16th, 1912, at the 
Headquarters of the Queen’s Westminsters, Buckingham Gate, 
which have been kindly lent for the occasion by the Colonel of 
that distinguished regiment. ‘The tea will be preceded by a 
parade and inspection of the men at 4 o'clock by Lieut.-General 
Sir Edmond Elles, G.C.1.E., K.C.B. If any subscriber to the 
Spectator fund for forming the Experimental Company would like 
to be present, the Editor would be delighted to send a card of 
invitation. In that case would the subscriber kindly write to 
The Editor, the Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., placing the letters “S.E.C.” on the envelope ? 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


* See Spectator, December 2nd, 1911, p. 953, and Tennyson, Tiresias, p. 173, 








POETRY. 





TO THE RUSSIAN DANCERS. 
Memsers of the Russian ballet, spring-heeled Jacks and 
spring-toed Jills, 
As I ponder on your prowess, so provocative of thrills, 
Admiration mixed with anguish my dyspeptic bosom fills. 


Nightly you have made us welcome to a wondrous colour 
feast 

Steeped in all the subtle magic of the immemorial East; 

Primitive you are, but never vulgar in the very least. 


Every set and every section—priggish, human, dowdy, 
smart— 

Has saccumbed to the seduction of your many-sided art: 

You have danced your way completely into England's solid 
heart. 


Hitherto the serious artist viewed the ballet with disdain 
As an operatic nuisance, neither relevant nor sane: 
But you never Jend your talent to embellish the inane. 


You have risen to your highest in the most exacting themes; 

You have lent a living lustre to the charm of Schumann's 
dreams; 

Thanks to you the glow of Chopin's fancy all the brighter 
gleams. 


All the stars, O Karsavina, danced deliriously in space 
At your natal hour and twinkled greetings to the human 


race 
On the advent of a mortal gifted with such elfin grace. 


Surely in your veins, Nijinsky, nothing but quicksilver flows, 
Indefatigable owner of the most fantastic toes— 
How I love your flying exit in The Spectre of the Rose! 


Yet, O Muscovite magicians, reapers of a rich renown, 
Agile sons of the opossum, daughters of the thistledown, 
There's a melancholy aspect to your conquest of the town. 


You have heard your praises shouted till you cannot choose 
but blush ; 

Saponaceous scribes have hailed you with sophisticated gush ; 

And the great arch-lubricator has beslavered you with slush. 


With a quite unerring instinct for the things that do not 
count, 

They have dwelt upon your jewels, on your salaries’ amount, 

Soiling with their sordid fingers beauty’s very midmost fount. 


Minor bards (myself included) hare bombarded you with 
rhymes; 
Jokes about your names will figure in the London panto- 


mimes ; 
Bernard Shaw will analyse you in the columns of the Times. 


Worst of all, ’tis lately ramoured that the mwnads of Mayfair 
Are determined to establish Mordkin as their master there, 
Hoping in a dozen lessons with Pavlova to compare. 


Still, though sad infatuation you inspire in human geese, 
Level-headed normal persons—like the writer of this piece— 
May indulge in panegyric when your entertainments cease. 


oO. L. G, 








BOOKS. 


a 


VOX CLAMANTIS.*® 


“TI preacn to partisans who do not wish to be converted, 
for. . . their partisanship is the mainspring of their political 
activity. ButI preach to all partisans alike. ... It is not 
a body of doctrines that I have to teach, but an attitude of 
mind.” Thus the author of this slim volume offers his 
modest wares to the world. He makes no charge against 
parties; he only points out that they must from their very 
nature deal in half-truths. A busy politician simply does 
not dare to admit justice in the other side. “Only in private 
can a politician be sober, reasonable, conciliatory, apprecia- 
tive, and sympathetic. If he wants anything done or not 


@ Vor Clamantis, By NumaMinimus, London : Macmillan &Co. [3s. 6d. net.) 
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done in politics he must get excited, put on his blinkers, and 
sling mud with the rest.” That is the trouble: it is narrow- 
ness, after all, that does things; the balanced philosopher only 
meditates. And yet we cannot do without the meditation. 
Once in a while we all—front bench, back bench, and cross bench 
alike—must examine our weapons and ask ourselves what all the 
pother is about. The author of Vow Clamantis invites us to 
this task, Usually these political discourses are seasoned with 
dialogue and incident and sugared with romance. But Numa 
Minimus makes few concessions to the Egeria of his distin- 
guished ancestor. His chapters are disquisitions, exercises in 
an ingratiating type of homily. It is all close and serious 
argument, but couched in a singularly pleasant, easy, and 
luminous style, 

His task is the quest for the middle term between political 
opposites. He begins with an examination of the chief 
counters of controversy. Take “Democracy.” Of the millions 
who habitually use the word how many have any clear idea of 
what they mean? “Most people dislike being pinned down to 
a definite meaning for a particular word. ... They like a 
word which indicates, not an object or a conception, but 
an emotion or set of emotions.” So we get the famous cir- 
cular argument so dear to the Radical Press: ‘‘ This or that 
measure is good for the people because it is democratic; it is 
democratic because it is good for the people.” The author con- 
fesses that he annexes a little bit of most creeds—a true eclectie 
—but he admits reluctantly that he has no substitute for party 
government, ‘“ National indifference is perhaps our greatest 
danger, and party spirit, at any rate, furnishes a corrective, 
however imperfect, for indifference.” At the same time it is 
important that in those questions which transcend party 
differences the two great parties should get their attitude 
clear, and this is especially important in the case of Socialism, 
If the traditional parties do not define their position in this 
respect there is a danger of their breaking up altogether 
and the country being divided in the future, not into 
Conservatives and Liberals, but into Socialists and Indivi- 
dualists—a calamity, we agree, from every point of view, for 
in the long run the division might be between rich and 
poor. Before discussing the question, however, the author 
endeavours to set some preliminary matters straight. Liberty, 
for instance. He points out that there are two liberties, which 
are in large measure antagonistic—the liberty of the people 
and the liberty of the individual. The regulation of sweated 
industries is an exercise of the prerogative of the community 
to preserve its freedom. Its opponents will be found very 
largely in the unfortunate sweated classes, who demand their 
“individual liberty of self-degradation.” He points out, too, 
that the complaints of lack of liberty are frequently complaints 
of lack of power. “The sense of cramping limitations, of 
narrow outlook, of inadequate room for personal develop- 
ment, which afflicts so many of our partly edu- 
cated, tolerably gifted youth of both sexes, is not due 
to lack of liberty, but to lack of power, lack of 
personal capacity or material resources.” Equality is another 
historic catchword, but nowadays it is not political but 
economic equality that is chiefly sought. The word has 
changed its meaning, though it is still used for the old 
rhetorical purpose. The author has many true and shrewd 
things to say about the conventional antithesis of aristocracy 
and democracy. The things are complementary. 


“The aristocratic elements in democracy—they are strong and 
they might be further strengthened—are those which make it 
acceptable. The plutocratic, ochlocratic, kleptocratic elements 
are those which discredit if. In order that a great democracy 
should rise to the measure of its full stature it must first be the 
rule of the whole people in the interests of the whole; and 
secondly, the instruments of the le’s choice must be the best 
available, selected by merit, without prejudice, wherever they may 
be found, whether in classes that are commonly considered high or 
in classes that are often called low. In the last resort we are not 
governed by votes, or laws, or constitutions—we are governed by 
men—and the essential feature of good government is the wise 
choice of governors. The result is aristocracy.” 


A general election is defined as a “periodic substitute for 
civil war.” Its results are accepted by all. But supposing 
politics took a purely class aspect, with all the birth, education, 
and wealth on one side, would we still accept the democratic 
convention? It is more than doubtful. There is no Sinaitic 
authority about the “ general will”; it may be as profoundly 
mistaken as the will of the individual. Wisdom and virtue 
are the only sure guides, and no statesman can get rid of 








personal responsibility by sheltering himself behind a popular 
“ mandate.” 

The larger part of the book is occupied with a discussion 
of the greatest of the political antitheses—Individualism and 
Socialism. Once, again, the things are complementary. In. 
dividualism stands for energy, Socialism for order. 
Carried too far, the first gives us energy without order, 
the latter order without energy. The author points out that 
nowadays the old hard-shell Individualism scarcely exists, 
and its place has been taken by a school which would leave ag 
much as possible to individual control, but would provide 
for a certain amount of State partnership, State regulation, 
and State inspection. Over against this school stands orthodox 
Socialism, which would have the State take upon itself the 
functions of a direct employer of labour. He devotes a 
chapter to an exposition of the practical difficulties of 
egalitarian collectivism—that Socialism which would redis. 
tribute in equal shares existing wealth and provide for ap 
equality of future remuneration. It is an easy task, and wae, 
perhaps, scarcely worth doing, for few serious Socialists 
advocate the policy. But it shows the author's remarkable 
talent of making imaginative and detailed forecasts. Of his 
gift the following chapter, “Transition to the Collectivist 
State,” is a fine example. Very moderately and fairly he 
examines the various possible steps in the transit. He 
finds it unthinkable, not merely in its injustice, but in the 
demands it would make upon the administrative capacity of any 
Government. It is no answer to say that the present system 
is also unjust. “Injustice that is deliberately wrought by 
legislation or personal action cannot be excused by the 
example of injustice that is the result of natural causes or of 
unpremeditated social effects. To seek to remove unpre- 
meditated inequities by deliberate injustice is to endeavour to 
remedy an error by acrime.” In the final chapter the relations 
are discussed of collectivism and democracy. The author is 
no enthusiast for democracy; he thinks it not an ideal but a 
necessity ; and he refuses, after dethroning kings and priests, 
to exalt the majority of average men into a figure of mystical 
wisdom. But at the same time it makes for stability and 
public content, and it cannot co-exist with Socialism. The 
latter demands a highly centralized government and an 
immense bureaucracy with authority on many subjects 
which are withdrawn from any popular control. It involves, 
seeing that we have abolished natural economic laws, a system 
of pains and penalties to keep workers up to the mark. 
What part would elected representatives play under it between 
the hammer of officialdom and the anvil of dragooned con- 
stituents? These chapters are by no means an attack on 
Socialistie ideals; they are a quiet and candid examination 
of some of the consequences involved; but because of their 
moderation they form a singularly final and convincing refu- 
tation. The little book is to be warmly recommended to all 
who are in quest of a dialectic to bring clarity into the 
confused twilight of our modern political thought. It is 
valuable for its results, and still more valuable as an aid to 
private reflection. 





THE SOUTHERN SLAV QUESTION. 
We have often declared our belief that the Southern Slav 
question is the most important in South-Eastern Europe. 
It is the starting-point of all the racial rearrangements which 
appear to be in prospect in that region, and if it is directly 
bound up with the whole future of the Dual Monarchy it 
obviously will affect indirectly not only Russia, the patron 
of the Slav peoples, but also Germany, the ally of Austria. 
The study of the question has fascinated many wandering 
British scholars, but no one has made himself more a master 
of it in all its intimate details than Mr. Seton-Watson, who 
is known to our readers under the name of “ Scotus Viator.” 
He more than any one has revealed to Englishmen the facts 
of the long and ugly story of the intolerant treatment which 
the Magyars, the dominant race of Hungary, have accorded to 
the Slav races of Hungary and Croatia. It is one of the 
greatest ironies a> disappointments in modern history. 
When Louis Kossuth came to England in the ‘fifties to plead 
the cause of Hungary he was received with the intense 
enthusiasm that was always excited in Englishmen of the 
Victorian era by the spectacle of small peoples struggling to 


* The Southern Slav Question and the Habsburg Monarchy. By R. W. Setom 
Watson, D. Litt, (Oxon.), London: Constable and Co. [i12s. 6d. net.j 
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They heard him speak with quaint but unfaltering 
eloquence in the language of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible and of Shakespeare. Their ardour even embarrassed 
Government of the day. And Hungary won her inde- 


be free. 


he Alas! that the Magyars have not known how to 
por the tolerance which they themselves won from the 


Emperor Francis J oseph. 

But though we have been used to hear more of Hungary 
than of Austria in relation to the Southern Slavs it remains 
true, as Mr. Seton-Watson’s new book explains, that wisdom 
js required from Austria every bit as much as from Hungary 
in the handling of the Southern Slav question. The future 
of the Dual Kingdom depends upon it. Thequestion involves 
the fortunes of the whole Croat and Serb race, and through 
them, as Mr. Seton-Watson says, “the fate of the western 
half of the Balkan Peninsula—from the Gulf of Trieste to 
the Bulgarian frontier, from the plains of Southern Hungary 
to the mountains of Albania.” On a solution depends the 
balance of power in the Adriatic, with all its bearings upon 
the peace of Europe. As regards Austria the issue amounts 
to this, that she cannot hope to extend her influence in the 
Balkans unless she enlists in her cause the sympathies and 
support of her eight millions of Slav subjects. If the Croato- 
Serb race should use its geographical and strategic advan- 
tages to upset the equipoise of Austria and Hungary in 
favour of the former it might wreck the Dual Monarchy. It 
is the part of statesmanship in Vienna to attract Southern 
Slav sympathies and not to alienate them. There is a way in 
which this might be done, but we shall come to the solution 
later. 

Mr. Seton- Watson has no need to assert the honesty of his 
intentions and his liking for Austria. The former is well 
known among his countrymen, and as for his liking for 
Austria he proves it by the pains he takes to offer impartial 
warnings of the danger Austria runs in ignoring the 
path of safety. Naturally his teaching is not popular in 
Austria or Hungary. His books are confiscated and the 
basest insinuations are made against his honour. Foreigners, 
unlike Englishmen, find it difficult to believe in the purity 
of motive of a wandering student from another country. 
They think and say that he must be paid to write as he does. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Seton- Watson started with a prejudice 
against the Southern Slavs, and was slowly converted against 
his will to a conviction of the genuineness of their sorrows. 
Incidentally he has arrived at a very painful conclusion as to 
the discreditable diplomacy of Count Aehrenthal. He states 
it in uncompromising terms. He is a candid friend indeed, 
but a friend of the most loyal character for all that, as will, 
perhaps, be admitted in Austria-Hungary some day. 

In this volume he does not deal with the Southern 
Slav question as it is often understood. It is not his 
object to write of Servia and Montenegro, whose ambi- 
tions commonly command the first attention. His whole 
argument implies that Servia and Montenegro can only 
look on while the problem of Serbo-Croat unity--the key 
of the situation—is solved under the sway of the Hapsburgs. 
We cannot do more than refer the reader to the admirable 
historical sketches of the Serbs of Hungary and Croatia, and 
of the treatment of Croatia before and after the establish- 
ment of the Dual Monarchy. It is a long narrative of stupid 
injustice. The Agram high treason trial and the Friedjung 
trial ave fresh in the memory of English readers, and we have 
only to say that the detailed account Mr. Seton-Watson sup- 
plies of them is a valuable document for reference. There is 
no doubt that the Austrian Government supported its case 
for the contemplated occupation of Servia by the liberal use 
of forged documents, on the strength of which leading Croats 
at Agram were charged with treasonably conspiring with the 
Servian Government. Mr. Seton-Watson acquits the distin- 
guished historian, Dr. Friedjung, who publicly made use of the 
forgeries, of all malice or dishonesty, but he cannot acquit him 
of carelessness. Of Count Aehrenthal Mr. Seton-Watson 
says :— 

“In seeking to hush up the scandal and shield the real culprit, 
Austrian politicians are not acting in the true interests of their 
country, but are merely saddling Austria with the discredit which 
is really due to a single individual. The man [Count Aehrenthal} 
whose foreign policy was based upon the forgeries of the Agram 
and Vriedjang trials has become an European danger. Cordial 
diplomatic relations with Austria-Hungary are impossible for any 
Power so long as he remains at the head of affairs; for so long as 





such methods remain unpunished there is no guarantee that they 
will not be employed again, perhaps against some other Power 
than Servia. So far as Great Britain is concerned, it must be 
remembered that the imaginary relations of Servia and Great 
Britain played an important part in the forged Report of Dr. 
Milovanovié. In no other country could a Foreign Minister have 
survived for twenty-four hours such revelations as those of the 
Friedjung trial, still less the surgical demonstration of Professor 
Masaryk ; and the fact that such a survival is possible for eighteen 
months in Austria-Hungary proves conclusively how inimical the 
existing Dual System is to all parliamentary control of foreign 
affairs.” 

What, then, is the plan which might render possible the 
proper control of parliamentary affairs? Mr. Seton-Watson 
first dismisses the Pan-Serb ideal, which aims at the union of 
all members of the Serb and Croat race under the Servian 
monarchy. This appeals much more to Servian Chauvinists 
than to the more cultured and wiser Croats of Agram. 
Besides, the idea postulates the break-up of the Hapsburg 
dynasty, the continuance of which is one of the conditions of 
European peace. Similarly the ideal of the Russian Pan- 
Slavists may be ruled out. Russia has to atone to Slav 
sentiment for her treatment of the Poles, and in this case, 
again, the plan involves the fall of the Hapsburgs and very 
likely a European war. No, the only solution within the 
range of practical politics is the achievement of Croato-Serbian 
unity under the Hapsburg monarchy. But this must not be 
confused with Pan-Croatism. The Croats are Roman 
Catholics, and if allowed to dominate the orthodox Serbs (for 
all the empty pretence that Serbs are only Croats turned 
Orthodox) they might very easily repeat the offences of the 
Magyars against the Slav peoples. The only true solution, 
Mr. Seton-Watson says, is a recognition of the absolute 
equality of Croats and Serbs. That essential condition being 
provided for the rest of the Pan-Croat theory might be 
accepted, and what is known as “Trialism” might be 
established—the recognition of a third autonomous State under 
one Hapsburg sovereign. The Magyars would, of course, 
object to this new Croato-Serb State, but Mr. Seton-Watson 
suggests that if Vienna supported Agram even Magyar 
opposition would be overborne. We hope that his optimism is 
not misplaced. We fear that Magyar and German sentiment 
combined might be too powerful. Yet the present situation 
is unbearable. Croatia has tried for a short space a Magyaro- 
phil policy and it has failed. The compromise of 1866 is 
shattered by misuse. Therefore Trialism seems to be at least 
the most hopeful plan if the Austro-Hungarian polity is to 
hold together. A moderate form of Trialism it must be, and 
the realization of it waits upon the wisdom of Vienna, 

We must not forget to add that Mr. Seton-Watson publishes 
in his appendices a very interesting correspondence between 
Gladstone and the great Croatian patriot, Bishop Strossmayer. 





CREED AND THE CREEDS.* 

TuE experiment of setting a poet to write Bampton Lectures 
cannot be pronounced an unqualified success. A lecture 
appeals to the critical side of our intellect; and to find poetry 
where we looked for argument is disconcerting, however 
excellent the poetry may be. Not, of course, that the author 
of these lectures is not a student of trained intelligence and 
competent learning; his academic record is sufficient guarantee 
of these necessary qualities; but his strength lies in the 
intuitive grasp and imaginative presentment of religious 
principles which appeal strongly to his mind and heart, and 
much less in the logical defence of those principles. And so 
we are tempted to say that the readers of this book—and we 
hope they will be very many—will do well to pass lightly over 
the earlier lectures and devote their attention to the passages, 
often of great eloquence, in which Mr. Skrine restates some of 
the pressing theological problems of the day, in the terms 
which to him constitute their real meaning and supply their 
solution. 

Mr. Skrine’s thesis is, in one word, that salvation is “life,” 
and that in consequence religious beliefs must be tested by 
their power of kindling “life” in those who hold them. The 
doctrine has the authority of St. John and of One greater than 
St. John, and would be accepted by all professing Christians. 
Mr. Skrine’s distinction consists in the thoroughness with 
which he has grasped its full significance and the courage 
and insight with which he applies it. Probably he would 


* Creed and the Creeds: their Function in Religion. The Bampton Lectures (or 
1911. By J, H, Skrine. London; Longmansand Co, [7s. 6d net.) 
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himself be of opinion that the chief merit of his lectures lay 
rather in the fact that he had put the Apostolic dogma upon 
a scientific basis by defining life as “a mutual self-adaptation 
of environment and organism,” and by demonstrating the 
validity of this definition both in other spheres and in that 
of religion. But this process of proving a metaphor is really 
an example of what Selden called “rhetoric turned logic.” 
It breaks down as soon as it is examined. How, for instance, 
does Mr. Skrine test his definition of “life” in the sphere 
of art? 

“ What is it that happens when Michael Angelo hews out his 
David from a block of marble, or Raphael paints the Madonna, 
or Shakespeare writes ‘Hamlet’? Are there here two factors co- 
operating for the result, two terms by whose intercommunication 
the living thing has birth? Is there a to and fro, a give and take 
between the artist and the matter—the marble, pigment, language 
—which he fashions into shape? Michael Angelo said that the 
statue lies ready within the marble block before the artist carves 
it: the chisel does but liberate what is hidden there in prison. . . . 
Behind and in the chisel is the mind of the sculptor who wields 
it: behind and in the marble is the mind that made it what it is. 

. . . Here, then, we have the contact of two wills, a finite and the 
Infinite, and the contact is a reciprocation of forces. Each term 
gives up its forces to the other, and by that crossing and inter- 
communion the statue comes to the birth.” 

This is undoubtedly the case, but the process is the same, 
whether the sculptor be Michelangelo or the merest hack. 
The reciprocation of forces does not explain why Michel- 
angelo’s statue is “alive” and the other man’s is not, and 
so as a definition of “life” it breaks down. Nor are we 
convinced that it holds in the sphere of religion. At any rate, 
we are no nearer a solution of the problem of grace and free- 
will if instead of speaking of religious “life” we say the 
“ mutual self-adaptation of the organism man and his environ- 
ment God.” Mr. Skrine, in his analysis of St. Peter’s con- 
fession, explains that the faith-movement in the Apostle met 
a divine answer, but that is not the way it is put in the 
Gospel. Christ said, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, fcr 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven.” Are we any nearer a proof 
of the immortality of our friends who have passed from earth 
—a problem which Mr. Skrine proposes as a test case? Mr, 
Skrine argues that we are, because we can argue their existence 
from certain mutual relations with them, which constitute 
“life.” There is reciprocation of forces. The soul, in its 
whole sphere of mind, heart, and will, can appeal to experi- 
ences which have validity. ‘“ Vibrations from a distant con- 
sciousness beat upon our own,” and produce an inextinguish- 
able conviction of the mind and passion of the heart that 
“the dead are not dead but alive.” We must be profoundly 
grateful that there are such experiences; but it will scarcely 
be alleged that they are common; and they may be diversely 
interpreted. It will be remembered that Tennyson, who 
records such an experience in the In Memoriam— 
“ His living soul was flashed on mine, 
And mine in his was wound ”— 
afterwards struck the statement out of his poem. And there 
are religious persons, whose love for their dead friends is no 
less passionate than a poet’s, who find that their own experi- 
ence is not that of Tennyson or Mr. Skrine, but that of 
Wordsworth’s Margaret :— 
“ T look for ghosts, but none will force 
Their way to me: ’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead: 
For surely then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night 
With love and longings infinite.” 
The second part of the book is an application of the principle 
that “life” is the test of truth in creed to some of the pressing 
questions of the day; and we think these last four lectures so 
valuable that we would gladly see them published separately 
and widely circulated. Especially we would ask attention to 
the plea for belief in the historic Incarnation. Nothing that 
has been written on this subject of late years has so impressed 
us by the width of its sympathy with modern difficulties, and 
at the same time by the tenacity of its hold upon vital truth. 
To quote from that chapter would spoil its balance. Instead, 
we will give a short passage which aims at reconciling the 
Denominationalists and Undencminationalists in the matter 
of religious teaching by pointing out where definiteness is 
imperative :— : 

“In definite Church teaching what must be definite is not the 

phrase of the teacher, but the impression stamped on the mind of 


the taught: in vain the clear-cut formula unless it leave 

in the scholar’s conception. ... Of wisdom, no less than wit, the 
prosperity lies in hearer’s ear, not speaker’s mouth. But of ¢} 
1cavenly wisdom the prosperity lies, not in the hearer’s senses heb 
in hissoul. ‘herethen,and nowhercelse unless there, the definite 

of religious teaching must be achieved. . . . We shall have Scere 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God if, while we are speakine § 
it in stumbling accents, our disciple has felt move in him ¢j 
instinct of adoption that cries, Abba, Father, and the doctrine of the 


. Atonement, when his heart burns in him with a blind forecast that 


the Saving Passion is a fact in nature, and that in very deed it is 
more blessed for the Self to give than to receive,” 





NIGERIA.* 

Tue two publications before us are contributions of varying 
degrees of utility towards the enlightenment of the typically 
British ignorance of Imperial affairs and towards the dissipa. 
tion of the equally typical indifference to all that goes on at 
the outskirts of the Empire. In that respect alone they have 
considerable intrinsic value. Captain Orr’s book calls for 
brief comment. It will serve asa useful reference book for 
those who wish to be informed about the beginnings of our 
Protectorate in Northern Nigeria and are reluctant to hunt 
through the available Government publications and Niger 
Company records, from which it appears to be mainly 
compiled. To one familiar with the country described and 
with the details of its administration it has the charac. 
teristic of all compilations in being somewhat dull; but 
it is fitting that neither the patriotic side of the-Royal Niger 
Company's administration nor the high constructive states. 
manship of Sir Frederick Lugard should fall into oblivion, 
For Northern Nigerians the latter is in perennial evidence in 
those admirable political memoranda which form the handbook 
of the political staff, and which with their comprehensive ac- 
quaintance with the native legal, economic, and fiscal systems 
are the admiration of the Northern Nigerian service. Wider 
knowledge of social life and customary law may supplement 
them in details, but they can never be superseded. It is in deal. 
ing with past events that Captain Orr is a trustworthy guide; 
but when he touches upon administrative situations that were 
in the transitional stage at the period of his service we find 
him already considerably out of date for a reference hook 
published in the present year of grace. For example, the 
general exclusiveness of pagan communities upon which 
he comments laboriously has at this date nearly passed away. 
Large levies of these peoples have been at work upon the 
railways or at the tin mines, with the inevitable result of a 
wider outlook beyond their narrow tribal boundaries; of an 
extension of commercial relations with the ubiquitous Hansa 
trader; and of a knowledge of currency and free contract 
labour. Vivid and rapid changes in mental outlook and social 
life are already in operation amongst the pagan tribes. Again, 
Captain Orr writes: “The precise status of Emirs and their 
exact relations to the British remains [sic] in doubt.” This 
gives a very misleading idea of the present situation, seeing 
that the defined object of the suzerain power, to which every 
administrative and educative act is directed, is to make the 
Emirs really live factors in government and not to retain them 
as picturesque puppets. Moreover, the success which is fol- 
lowing upon this policy is already remarkable, and the way 
in which the high standard of capacity demanded from these 
rulers is being grasped is most reassuring for the future. 
Again, Captain Orr recommends native treasuries for dealing 
with the public funds of the native administration, and appears 
to be unaware that these are now, and have been for some 
time, working with admirable results in every Emirate. 

Supplementary to Captain Orr’s book, and of infinitely wider 
interest and importance, is Mr. E. D. Morel’s Nigeria: Its 
Peoples and its Problems. Here we have the results of the 
journey in the two Nigerias of an independent, unbiased 
traveller who was afforded special facilities for observation of 
the striking national life of Northern Nigeria and of the 
administrative problems which the political officers there have 
to face. He takes us to the heart of things. The dry bones 
of Captain Orr's history become living flesh in Mr. Morel’s 
narrative. He shows fis all that is picturesque in native 
life; points out the strength of that national vitality which 
animates the leading races, Fulani and Hausa; depicts their 
high industrialism; and ehows us the value of those fine 
economic, legal, and fiscal systems which it is happily now tLe 








* (1) The Making of Northern Nigeria. By Captain C. W. J. Orr. London: 





Macinillan and Co, [8s. 6d. net.J)——(2) Nigeria: Its Peoples and us Probes. 
By E. D. Morel. London: Smith, Elder and Co, [1¢s. 6d, net.) 
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a 
tendency of British suzerainty to strengthen and preserve, and 
not to replace with something alien and European. Muslims 
echo the Psalmist’s saying that “ the Earth is the Lord's,” but 
we who know our Africa know only too well that in that 
sphere of recent international scrambles for territory the earth 
was looked upon as the white man’s, put there for exploitation 
and experiment, entirely for his own benefit. Civilization 
meant our civilization. Religion was our religion. Every- 
thing was to be graded to our standards, the standards of an 
alien cast of thought. Moreover, too often the side of 
European civilization exhibited in negro-land was the side 
which drew its inspiration from those portions of our social 
system least worthy of imitation. Policy was to square with 
the demand for European manufactures. It is refreshing, 
therefore, to be brought in this book face to face with an 
administration that regards the country as held in trust for 
the benefit of the inhabitants and not primarily as a source 
of profit. Before leading his readers to those matters of 
serious interest—the problems of Nigeria—Mr. Morel pre- 
pares the way with a few incidental sketches which admirably 
reproduce the local colour. He makes us feel the glamour of the 
trek along “ the great white road ” to historic Kano. Weshare 
his admiration for that cheery, lovable wastrel, the native carrier. 
With him as guide we hear the busy hum of the great markets 
by day and catch the mysterious echo in the hush of the great 
Muslim cities at night. We mutually admire the dignified 
courtesy of those robed and turbaned peoples; the fine sim- 
plicity of their devotions, and take part in their festivity at 
the close of the fast of Ramadan. The high stage of civiliza- 
tion reached by the ruling peoples, the characteristic modifi- 
cations due to the law and learning of the East, are well 
brought out in Mr. Morel’s pages, and there is no longer any 
excuse for people at home to imagine that Hausaland is 
peopled by negrces in a state of barbarism. Sometimes his 
style lacks clearness, and we are occasionally confused by 
abrupt transitions from Northern to Southern Nigeria—two 
countries dissimilar in administrative policy—but throughout 
the work we get facts and accuracy, and to strike a note of 
adverse criticism on minor matters under these conditions 
would be captious indeed. The keynote of Northern Nigerian 
administration is the preservation of nationality. In law, 
in religion, in commerce, above all, in education, the 
tendency is to avoid denationalization and to preserve for 
Africans all that is valuable and effective in African adminis- 
tration. Mr. Morel deals ably with this policy in detail, and 
his chapters will all repay perusal, especially that on the 
system of land tenure. For in Northern Nigeria land is com- 
munal, and national and freehold property is unknown. By 
wise foresight the system has by special proclamation 
“become [to use the author’s words} consecrated in British 
legislation.” It took, by the by, many months of local inquiry 
and a ponderous investigation by a committee at home (teste 
Captain Orr) to determine the exact nature of native tenure, 
when a few minutes’ interview with the nearest Native Court 
Judge would have sufficed! Mr. Morel pays a high and well- 
deserved tribute to the work of the political officers whose 
duties demand of them a wide knowledge of local law, 
language, traditions, and customs, and shows how the work 
is being performed by men of high ideals who are generally 
badly housed and most inadequately paid. The chapter on 
“Christianity and Islam” is one that will doubtless pro- 
voke much comment. Under Islamic rule politics and 
religion are inextricably interwoven. The British policy of 
preserving all that is best in the native social system 
carries the inevitable corollary of keeping the religious senti- 
ment alive. How this must conflict with missionary aspira- 
tions is apparent. One thing is clear. As Northern Nigeria 
is not to be. denationalized then the missionary must avoid 
becoming an irritant and must be content to imitate the patient 
work of his Muslim brother-in-arms. He must take to heart 
the wise words of the Bishop of London in a recent letter to 
the Times: “ As a Christian Church the weapons of our war- 
fare must be purely Christian weapons. We must pray, 
witness, and serve more effectually than Mohammedans do if we 
are to win the world.” We have left ourselves little space to 
speak of Mr. Morel’s chapters on Southern Nigeria, where a 
different and somewhat confusing method of administration 
prevails, due to the extreme diversity of peoples and the 
various stages of civilization they have reached. Towards 
Public enlightenment on matters of current controversy his 





discussion of the amalgamation of the two Nigerias and his 
review of the liquor traffic agitation are to be commended. 
He gives us the naked facts about the continuance of 
this agitation despite the complete disproof before the 
Committee of Inquiry of the general charges that im- 
ported liquor led to the hopeless demoralization of the 
natives, and all that he has to say is a valuable contribution 
to the controversy. In parting from this interesting and 
informing book, which bears the impress of a highly con- 
scientious mind, all thoughtful persons interested in the 
welfare of African races will themselves anxiously echo the 
question posed by the author in his remarks on the contact of 
the “feverish economic activity” of the twentieth century 
with the African civilization of the tenth century as found in 
Northern Nigeria. Will, he asks—we compress what is too 
long to quote—will those who ultimately direct the trend of 
future policy abide by the experience and advice of the small 
but splendid band of men whose labours have inscribed on the 
roll of British history an achievement of constructive states- 
manship nowhere exceeded in our tropical dependencies, or 
will they forget amid the clamorous calls of “ progress” and 
“enlightenment” their own high purpose and sow the seeds 
of deadlier ills which will destroy the lofty courtesies, the 
culture, and the healthy industrial life of this land, converting 
its peoples into a shiftless mass having lost all sense of 
national vitality ? 





THE CHEERFUL DAY.® 


Mr. RecinaLp Lucas’s new book belongs to the class, by 
now sufficiently familiar, which always proves a difficulty to 
persons whose business it is to draw up lists of “recently 
published books.” Like Mahomet’s coffin they hover con- 
tinually between “ Fiction” and “ Essays and Belles-Lettres ” 
—unless the publishers by the subtle indication of a sixpence 
added to the price find a solution for the problem. The element 
of fiction in The Cheerful Day is, however, reduced to a 
minimum. There area number of characters, but they are 
for the most part merely the more or less conventional mouth- 
pieces through which the author speaks. We are introduced, 
for instance, to the nouveau riche, the fascinating widow, the 
unscrupulous young tutor, but above all to the hero—the 
“I” of the book—whose commentary upon life is its principal 
theme and complete justification. As to the plot, it may with- 
out the least offence be described as flimsy, even though it 
includes in its machinery two motor cars and an elopement. 
But such considerations are entirely irrelevant alike to the 
intentions of the author and tothe merits of the book. ‘I'hese 
—and they are by no means small—lie in the stream of 
anecdotes, reflections, and criticisms that abound upon each 
of its pages. Though the subjects discussed are for the most 
part of literary interest, politics and philosophy and 
even lighter topics are constantly touched upon. Much 
of the book’s fascination lies in the great number of varied 
quotations which are invoked to throw light upon the matter 
under discussion. Who will not be interested to read in suc- 
cession the views of Dr. Johnson, Stevenson, Porson, Rogers, 
Malthus, Hazlitt, Sir Thomas More, Herrick, and Swift upon 
marriage; or to hear of the duties involved in wealth from 
Arthur Young, Mr. Lecky, “a bishop,” Carlyle, Herbert 
Spencer, Goethe, Sir William Molesworth, Hobbes, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Cromwell, Thackeray, Trelawny, 
Browning, Lowell, and St. Paul? A single quotation will 
serve to show the easy charm of the author's style :— 

“ Like other sports, talk has its laws and subtleties. According 
to De Quincey, ‘the ruin of good conversation is diffuseness and 
greediness in talking,’ and there are great temptations for a selfish 
man. ‘All natural talk is a festival of ostentation,’ says Steven- 
son; we all like to put our best wares in the shop window, and we 
wish them to be noticed. It was Bismarck who first said of 
some one that ‘he harangued me as if I were a public meeting,’ 
but very few people who are fond of talking are satisfied with an 
audience of one. I have read of a shy man who was overwhelmed 
with pride because a distinguished individual addressed him per- 
sonally across the table throughout a dinner. He did not perceive 
that the speaker sought, not to entertain him, but to attract 
general attention. There are selfish players at every game, but 
one need not give up cricket because occasionally a captain insists 
on bowling through an entire innings.” 

One can best liken such writing—and this is high praise 
indeed—to the delightful talk of some man of wide reading 





© The Cheerful Day. By Reginald Lucas, London; A. L, Mumphreya, 
(5a, net.) 
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and perfect taste in the quiet of a country-house smoking- 
room. 





IN INDIA AND IN PARLIAMENT.* 


TueEsE are the candid reminiscences of an amiable man who 
has one obvious defect. He lacks the sense of proportion, the 
modest humorousness which enables us te make a shrewd guess 
at our own importance to others. In a brief and rather 
pathetic preface Sir Henry Cotton trusts that his book 
will add te his many friends and will “not increase 
the ranks of those enrolled upon the other side.” It is 
his friends who will wince at certain ingenuous com- 
parisons between the author and other distinguished Anglo- 
Yndians. Speaking of his friend and chief, the late Sir Charles 
Eilliott, he deprecates the laborious attention to detail of that 
ablest of modern Indian administrators. It would have been 
better, he thinks, if Sir Charles Elliott “had devoted more 
attention to the larger questions which were formulating 
around us in regard to the political and economic tendencies 
of the time.” The vagueness of this definition of an adminis- 
trator’s duties is characteristic. Later on Sir Henry Cotton 
became Chief Commissioner of Assam, and like his pre- 
decessors and subordinates had to face the difficult and delicate 
question of regulating the relations between European tea- 
planters and a huge and often troublesome native labour force. 
After some hesitation—for, as he candidly admits, he had no 
desire to make himself unpepular among the planting com- 
munity—he recommended more drastic interference than the 
Viceroy was prepared to allow. He compares his attitude 
to that of “the most illustrieus of Bengal officials—Sir 
Frederick Halliday and Sir John Peter Grant”—in suppress- 
ing the high-handedness of a past generation of indigo 
planters. He attributes his own failure to the pusillanimity 
ef Lord Curzon. “In the face of a rising storm of unpopu- 
larity from his own countrymen, Lord Curzon quailed,” to 
quote the author's own werds. Yet Lord Ourzon has not the 
reputation of a ruler who condened the wrong-doings of 
Eurepeans in India. 

Sir Henry Cotton’s own account of his career plainly shows 
that he had not the administrator's temperament; that he 
was a man of theories rather than of action. He seems to 
have owed his advancement to high office to his personal 
charm, his literary ability, and, at first perhaps, to the 
fact, of which he is justly proud, that he was the son 
and grandson of Indian civilians. His most memorable 
official performance was a literary work, the excellent Revenue 
History of Chittagong, from which some amusing and 
interesting extracts will be found at pp. 158-162. Those 
pages of Sir Henry Gotton’s book which deal with the 
memories of his social life in India show, pleasantly enough, 
why he was a man of many friends, and how, while he was 
the subordinate ef stronger men, he was a useful and even 
brilliant official. The tale of his administration of Assam 
quite patently reveals the fact that he was entrusted with a 
task beyond his competence; a task, let us admit for his com- 
fort, which might have been better performed by men less 
versatile and clever, but possessing the British instinct for 
handling the agenda of official life in a downright and not 
too ambitious fashion, 





FANNY BURNEY.+ 


Mr. Moore makes out a good case when, arguing against 
Macaulay, he maintains that Dr. Burney did well for his 
daughter when he accepted fer her the post of Keeper of the 
Robes. The salary was not much; Mr. Moore himself doubts 
whether it paid for herdresses. But a pension of £100a year, 
received for forty-nine years, was a substantial asset. It 
must be multiplied by at least two and a-half to find its 
equivalent in modern money if Mr. Moore’s calculation is 
right. How many authors receive £250 a year out of royalties 
or half-profits for nearly half a century? Anyhow we are 
the gainers. Evelina we have all heard of, and some of us 
have read—at least in an abbreviated form. Cecilia is at least 
known by name as the successor of Evelina. But Camilla? 
It is not more than an even chance that the average 








well-informed person would know anything about it. It is 
* Indian and Home Memories. By Sir H. 8. Cotton, K.C.S.1. London: T, 
Fisher Unwin. [12s 6d.) 
tThe Keeper of the Robes. By Frank Frankfort Moore. London: 


Hodder and Stoughton. (16s, net.) 





quite certain that the Diary, if we are to judge by the number 
of present-day readers, stands far above even Evelina. And 
it is at least highly probable that the novelist would have been 
absolutely forgotten if she had not had the good fortune to be 
a Court lady, the shrewdness to see that her experiences would 
be worth recording, and the good sense to record them 
discreetly. As to these experiences Mr. Moore has a theory 
which has no little appearance of probability. What, he asks, 
was Queen Charlotte thinking of when she brought Fanny 
Burney into her household? She took herasa tire woman, 
but, to put the matter briefly, she thought of her as a literary 
lady. It was, Mr. Moore thinks, “her intention to offer her 
a situation close to herself, or some of the young princesses ’ 
—a situation in which her literary qualities would be found 
useful. But, as Mr. Moore puts it, “she soon found out that 
these qualifications for service in what she believed would be 
a more congenial sphere for her tire woman did not exist.” In 
fact the Queen knew more about literature, was better read,and 
a better critic than her attendant. Possibly Miss Burney had 
these gifts, but lacked that power of showing them. That is 
a common phenomenon. Most of us have seen men and women 
who were wits on paper and dullards in talk. Anyhow the 
mistake, if such it was, has turned out well. It has given usthe 
Diary, which “ continues to delight thousands of readers,” and 
it has supplied Mr. Frankfort Moore with an occasion for 
serving up some of its most characteristic contents in 
very agreeable fashion. 





ABOUT CHINA.* 


Mr. Dyer BALL must have made good use of his opportunities 
as a Hong Kong Civil Servant, for there cannot be many 
people who know the“ inner man” of the Chinese as he does, 
He tells us that he has dwelt among the “ Men of Tong,” ie., 
the Southern Chinese, for forty-six years, and the result is a 
volume of extraordinary and vivid interest. He seems to us 
very just and broad in his judgments, and does not shirk the 
truth, considering, of course, the limits of a popular book. To 
English eyes the Chinaman is perhaps a somewhat bewildering 
problem. Did we hunt the world over we could not find a people 
possessed of so many fine ideals, yet so utterly opposed to us in 
many respects. He is the most economical person in the world, 
and we are the most wasteful, not even excepting the Americans. 
They are fond of children, yet they kill the girls. They value 
everything but human life, yet they are the most unsoldierly 
race alive. Civilized from immemorial times they have 
retained traits of the most grotesque barbarism. When we use 
the word “ Oriental” as a nickname we mean the Chinaman, 
yet he is trustworthy according to our code. Mr. Dyer 
Ball goes thoroughly into the Chinese character and gives 
us some entertaining and illuminating glimpses of their 
mental attitude. What he tells us about the home 
and married life of the “Man of Tong” ought to be 
read by every one at this very critical period in Chinese 
history. The old order is going, slowly and painfully, but 
none the less surely, and it is on the social framework of 
China that her destiny will depend. For the Chinaman of one 
province is an absolute stranger in another. Solidarity is 
unknown, yet who doubts now the continuation of the 
Chinese Empire ? To understand this remarkable people is 
given to no one. Even Sir Robert Hart, who could think 
in Chinese, had to admit his inability to do that. However, 
if our readers wish to equip themselves for the study of 
the Chinese, they cannot do better than consult Mr. Ball's 
profoundly interesting book, which is fairly well written, 
and, though full of details, is never wearisome. 





NOVELS. 

MOONSEED4 
THE remarkable talent shown by Miss Murray im her first 
book makes it impossible for a reviewer to judge its successor 
by a lax or ordinary standard. Many of the excellent 
qualities revealed in The Leading Note are again observ- 
able in Moenseed and demand recognition—notably those 
of detachment, impartiality, and simplicity. Unfortu- 
nately they are all manifested in excess. Miss Murray’s 
detachment is uncanny: her impartiality is so complete that, 


* The Chinese at Home. By J. Dyer Ball. London: R.T.8. (5a. net.] 
[ Rs — By Bosalind Murray. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 
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apart from the greater amount of space devoted to the heroine, 
it is impossible to say whether she really cares more for her 
than any other of the characters; and, lastly, her simplicity is 
in danger of becoming a studied simplicity. Details are con- 
scientiously observed and baldly noted in short sentences with 
a certain childlike precision, e.g.: “ It was half-past two on a 
March afternoon, There was a cold wind, and the sky 
was grey. Two big deerhounds lay on the cobbles 
beside the pump, and in front of the stable door a fox- 
terrier puppy was playing with a cat.” All decoration is 
sedulously eschewed, and it would take very little to reduce 
the narrative to words of one syllable. Now this “ Marie- 
Clairism ” is all very well where the personages described are 
themselves simple. But when they are highly educated, read 
Verlaine, and become morphinomaniacs, this austere and 
frugal method is somewhat out of place. But we could readily 
forgive this rigorous avoidance of all literary ornament if 
there were any sunsbine or warmth or cheerfulness in the book. 
And it is not sad—it is merely dismal. The tender melan- 
choly which lends a sombre charm to Turgenieff’s romances 
and the exquisite grace of his heroines, always distinguished 
in their misfortune, remind us that stories may be steeped 
in unhappiness and yet supremely attractive. Moonseed is 
extremely clever, but quite destitute of magnetism: it deals 
faithfully with singularly unattractive as well as inefficient 
persons, and it is, as an inevitable consequence, extremely 
depressing. Chloe Warburton, the heroine, excites our mis- 
givings at the very outset. She had a “pale, very triangular 
face” with green eyes, a “ small, pale, and curved mouth,” and, 
though country-bred, she was not interested in horses. Chloe 
had a triangular face, and a three-cornered nature. She was 
at once secretive and outspoken, jealous and unselfish, and 
spent her life in a sort of dumb resentment against the 
scheme of things in general punctuated by rare moments of 
exhilaration. She falls in love with an Admirable Crichton 
manqué called Claude Pincent, a college friend of her brother 
Jack, but repels the young man so effectually by her rudeness 
that he consoles himself with her orphan cousin Augusta, a 
blameless young Amazon, with what we should imagiue to be 
asquare or oblong soul. Anyhow they become engaged, to 
Chloe’s consternation ; but incompatibilities scon declare 
themselves, Claude is unable to put a wounded rabbit out 
of its pain, and his lack of nerve greatly disgusts the manly 
Augusta. Later on, when they all go out to Italy and Claude 
joins some friends on a yachting excursion, he saves his own 
life by sacrificing the chances of a cripple. He confesses bis 
cowardice to Augusta, who, being a normal sort of girl, gives 
him his congé, to Chloe’s great indignation. Accordingly, 
before returning to England, Chloe persuades a middle aged 
French economist to go and look after Claude. M. Matelet, 
who is an extraordinarily unselfish and kindly person, accepts 
the commission, and reports Claude’s progress or rather back- 
sliding when he visits Chloe’s parents in England later on. 
Then Augusta simultaneously receives a letter from Claude 
announcing his intention to commit suicide and another from 
an Italian doctor to say that he had failed in the attempt. 
Augusta, being a normal person, “went on cutting bread- 
and-butter.” That is to say, she could not altogether dis- 
guise her contempt for this hysterical weakling, and she made 
it perfectly clear to Chloe that she hadn't the slightest 
intention of going out to look after Claude. Accordingly 
Chloe, without informing anyone, starts off at 2 am. with 
a cardboard hat-box, catches the train to London, and hurries 
ont to Perugiato nurse Claude. As usual she is disappointed. 
The presence of the beloved object brings acute disillusion. 
Like Colonel Enderby’s wife, in Lucas Malet’s novel, she doesn’t 
like people to be ill. Besides Claude displays an unboly 
pleasure in describing his experiences, and a further confession 
about the yachting accident—viz., that he had bribed the boat- 
man not to divulge what he knew—finally turns the scale 
against him. So they part, and Chloe marries the French econo- 
mist and settles down contentedly enongh ina flat in Paris 
until one day, some five years afterwards, while walking out 
with ber little girl, she meets Claude, now a confirmed mor- 
phinomaniac, and immediately falls under the spell again. 
Nothing happens, because Claude is evasive—almost hostile, 
in fact—and declines her offer to resume friendly relations. 
Whereupon Chloe goes home sick at heart, with a strong 
repulsion against her hasband, wishing he was dead and 
hating the prospect of French afternoon tea, when all the 





time she ought to have gone down on her knees and thanked 
Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love. 

As a study of discontent Moonseed is not uninteresting 
The observation shown is often acute in details, but Chloe is, 
too kaleidoscopic a person to occupy a central réle, and Miss 
Murray’s faithful presentation of all her angularities ends 
by shattering the sympathy of the reader. As for Claude, it 
is extremely unlikely that anyone could be a school and 
university idol who was at once self-centred and cowardly. 
His fascination is quite unintelligible on the showing that he 
makes in the book, and our sympathies are entirely with the 
unsophisticated, unmnsical, and straightforward Augusta. 
We sincerely trust that in her next novel Miss Murray will 
find a happier theme for the exercise of her talents than the 
delineation of characters who, with few exceptions, excite 
neither sympathy, respect, nor compassion. 





The Red Lantern. By Edith Wherry. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
This book with its detailed account of certain phases of the Boxer 
rising cannot fail to interest readers at a moment when the world’s 
eyes are turned so constantly toward affairs in China. The author 
writes with full knowledge of her facts, and presents an extra- 
ordinarily vivid picture of life in a missionary station in China, 
while at the same time the English reader, at any rate, will 
believe that he has been afforded a real glimpse into the way in 
which the mind of the Chinese half-caste works. The plot is a 
little weak, and the character drawing, except that of the two 
Eurasians, is not particularly convincing; but even as fiction it is 
highly readable, while as a statement of existing conditions it 
is of the very highest interest. 

Rrapasi_e Novers.—Fire and Flint. By Mra. J. O. Arnold. 
(Alston Rivers and Co. 6s.)—The story of the fortunes of a 
danseuse and incidentally of an author. Margaret Harding. By 
Percival Gibbon. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A powerful illustra- 
tion of the race problem in South Africa in which we have a 
pathetic central figure in a Kaffir youth who, educated in England, 
has lost touch with one race and not found it with the other.—— 
Penny Monypenny. By Mary and Jane Findlater. (Smith, Elder and 
Co. 6s.)—Pen, the heroine, is a fine creature; but lest we should 
be too cheerful in following her fortunes we are chastened with 
the perverse Lorin; but it is a good story, 











BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


SOME 


Dr. Arthur Jackson of Manchuria. By the Rev. Alfred J. 
Costain. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. net.)—Arthur Jackson, 
who had volunteered to join the Medical Mission of the Free 
Church of Scotland in Manchuria, arrived at Moukden on 
November 13th, worked hard among plague patients, and died of 
the disease on January 25th. That would be a sufficiently tragical 
story in any case; but when we read the story of his life—ho was 
a few weeks short of his twenty-seventh birthday when he died— 
when we see of how fine a clay he was made, it becomes pathetic 
in the highest degree. He seems, indeed, to have been nothing 
less than admirable. A fine physique, a magnetic personality, a 
practically effective intelligence—he was placed in the first class 
in his Tripos at Cambridge—a blameless life, ruled but not in the 
least saddened by religious convictions—what more could be 
looked for? And this man, when he is just beginning the work 
of his life, catches the breath of a plague-infected coolie and dies. 
It is indeed a mysterious ordering of things. All that we can say 
is that there have been events even more unintelligible. His 
death did at least make a profound impression on the people for 
whom he was working. It made them more ready to trust 
these strangers from the West and to receive the message which 
they brought. And there is the larger truth of the gain which 
underlies such seeming loss. Did not the two travellers to 
Emmaus think that the death which was to regenerate the world 
was nothing but the end of a hopeful life? Mr. Costain has 
done well to give us the pleasing and interesting details of Arthur 
Jackson's early days. It helps us to realize him, and so gives a 
deeper meaning to the whole story. 





As I Remember. By Marian Gouverneur. (Appleton and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—-Mrs. Gouverneur’s recollections go back for a period 
of nearly eighty years—dates are not as frequent in the volume 
as they might be. Her father was a Campbell, great-grandson of 
a man who fought for “Prince Charlie” at Culloden. She was 
born in Long Island, and a multitude of New Yorkers, natives, 
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immigrants, and foreign visitors figure in her pages. Few names 
known in American polifics and literature but occur in one way or 
another. Social customs which now would seem a little strange 
are mentioned. Thusa gentleman whe found that, for financial or 
other reasons, he would be better for a change would leave cards 
with the letters G.T.T., meaning “Gone to Texas.” The book 
has much that is interesting in it. Viewing it from an English 
standpoint, one would say that it was too long; but we are well 
aware that this is not the standpoint occupied by the author. 
One name will certainly appeal to some of our older readers, 
who may remember Anthon’s Horace. It has long since been 
displaced by more scholarly editions, but it had its merits. Well, 
the book was dedicated to Mrs. Gouverneur’s father. He was a 
trustee of Columbia College, where Charles Anthon was Professor 
of Latin. 





A Winter Sport Book. By Reginald Cleaver. (A.and C. Black, 
5s. net.)—This book, which is sufficiently commended by an 
Introduction from the pen of the Head Master of Eton, tells us 
about winter sports, not at all in the fashion of a technical manual, 
but in a humorous and suggestive way, dealing with the ethics 
rather than the practice. But it is in the illustrations that the 
real book is to be found, 





We have received vol. viii. of The English Catalogue of Books 
(Sampson Low, Marston and Co., £4 4s. net), giving in an alpha- 
betical list “ books issued in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” with author, title and subject, size, price, and month 
of publication. The period included is the quinquennium 1906- 
1910. 





New Epirions.—On Peace and Happiness, by Lord Avebury 
(Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d.), first published in 1909; Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan, by Mrs. Bishop (Isabella L. Bird) (John 
Murray), a volume in “ Murray’s Shilling Library,” Yorkshire 
Folk-Talk, by the Rev. M. C. F. Morris (A. Brown and Sons) 
ts. 6d. net.——In the “Foulis Books” (T. N. Foulis), Aucassin 
und Nicolette, Translated, with Introduction, by F. W. Bourdillon, 
Illustrated by Marjorie Nash. 2s. 6d. net; The Chimes, by Charles 
Dickens (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 6s.); The Lances of Lynwood, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge (Blackie and Son, 1s. 6d. net); A March on 
London, by G. A. Henty (same publishers, 3s. 6d.); In the Grip 
of the Mullah, by Captain F. S. Brereton (came publishers, 3s. 6d.) 
——In the “ Euvres Complétes de Victor Hugo” (Nelson, Paris), 
Napoléon le Petit and Les Contemplations, 1s. net. 








We have received a number of small inventions suitable for 
presents from the Third Hand Patents, Ltd., 361 City Road. The 
name of the company suggests the character of these very ingenious 
and useful inventions; they are generally designed with the idea 
of saving labour and consulting convenience—of supplying clumsy 
and impatient human beings, as it were, with a third band. 
Thus there is a little clip for holding your umbrella inside your 
coat when you wish to have both hands disengaged. The police 
in some towns have adopted the clip for carrying their batons. 
There is a hook, for stropping razors er hanging up coats, which 
jambs itself in any drawer so tightly that Hercules could not 
pull it out except by reopening the drawer. There is a vice which 
is fixed in the same way. There is a magnifying glass which is 
attached to the thumb for threading needles. There is a little 
cauldron for melting sealing-wax without wasting it or burning 
one’s fingers. These examples will be enough. The attractive 
thing, to our mind, is that the inventions are not highly scientific, 
and yet are more useful than many scientific patents. They are 
the fruit of some curiously alert and observant brain. 





———-> 





Drarres, Atmanacs, &c.—Messrs. John Walker and Co. send us 
some specimens of their Diaries. We may say generally that they 
are attractive in appearance, convenient in arrangement, and 
offer, as far as we can judge, good value for the prices charged. 
Some give a page for a day, some a page for a week. In size they 
vary from 5} by 3} inches (No. 4) to 3 by 2 inches (No.1). Some 
have fast and some renewable bindings, these again ranging from 
“satin cloth” to “solid russia.” (A “renewable” binding is one 
which admits of fresh leaves being inserted when the old are filled 
up. Of course they are dearer, but prebably cheaper in the end, 
if one does not lose them.) We cannot give the prices further than 
by saying that No. 1 varies from 6d. (fast binding, satin cloth) to 
4s. 6d. (renewable, solid russia), while No. 4 ranges from 1s. to 
7s. 6d, with the same variations. Then there are “Graphic” 
diaries and “Society” diaries and calendars for affixing to the 
wall, The “renewable” bindings are furnished with pencils —— 
The Music Lover’s Diary (Herbert and Daniel, 1s. net) gives par- 
ticulars about a considerable number of composers, instru- 








mentalists, and conductors, about performances, &c., with the 
usual information found in an almanac.——The British Almanack 
and Companion (Cassell and Co., Is.) is an encyclopedia of infor. 
mation about the British Isles, the Colonies, foreign countries, 
&c.——Messrs. Hudson and Kearns send us specimens of their 
Date-Indicating Blotting Pad, of various sizes and at different 
prices. Each is furnished with a diary and a calendar. The 
Banking Edition is priced at 8s. and No. 6, the smallest, at 2s. 
There are intermediate sizes at various prices. We can testify to 
their usefulness from our own experience. No, 4 is in a different 
shape, opening and shutting as a book. 


a 


(*,* Exrata.—tIn the notice of the first volume of “The 
Musician’s Library” in last week’s Spectator the name of Messrs, 
Stainer and Bell, joint publishers with Messrs. Macmillan of the 
series, was inadvertently omitted——Also, in the same issue, in 
our notice of the collected issue of “Stanley Weyman’s Novels,” 
the publishers were incorrectly given as Messrs. Macmillan. They 
are published by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co.] 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Shesesenate =. ), Emblems of Love, cr 8¥0 ....0..-e-sersseseesseeseeees {Lane) net 59 





dams (H.), Theory and Practice in Designing, 8vo............ (Constable 
pods (P. C.), A Thornless World and other Sermons, cr 8vo vast 
Loe H. Kelly) net 3/6 
Ashbee (C. B.), Should we Stop Teaching Art? Svo ... .. (Batsford) net 3/6 
Babington (P. L.), Poems, cr 8vo. (Simpkin) net 26 
Bailey . F. ), The The Induction a Stay BUO cccconcaseamns (Hill Pub. Co.) net 106 
Bailey (J. oF te 5 and Poetry, 8VO ....0.....cecescesreeeeeees (Clarendon )net 5 


Barley (F. C.), The Twins: their’ Visit to the Queen, 4to............ (B. Scott) 
?P.) The Conversion of India; or, Reconciliation between 

ristianity ‘and ee arp nnvileaad — ana net 3/0 
Berg (E » © Spiri iograp! esus Christ according to th 
my (i), For — , 12mo os saiaineconadididitepinsiainnweett Feet each = a 

, Fores nysiography, apman all) net 21 
oo (H. E.), 8 ~ FM the _ panese War, 19045, Part 2, a 
+t Sand to end of Os 8vo0 F. Groom) net 5/0 














Back yA B.), Irrigation Pocket Book, 12mo ............s0s000.00.++ (Spon) net 12/6 
J.), The Navigable Rhine, 8vo ................... .-- (Constable) net 5/0 
Gee 4 i. : 5 Off the Beaten Track in Sussex, 4to............... (Simpkin) net 7/6 
Crees (J. E.), The Reign of the Emperor Probus, 8vo 
(Hodder & a net 50 
Denby (J.), Letters from China and Some Eastern Sketches, cr 8v: 
(Murra; & Evenden) 60 
Forrest (S. N.), Mining Mathematics, cr Sve ................000+. . Arnold) net 4/6 
Gibbs (E. A. ), A Golden Casket of Stories, OE, (Long) 3/6 
Grant (J.), Chem: of Bread-Making, cr 8vo....... (E. Arnold) net 5/0 
Harker (R. C.), The Werk of the Sunday School, cr 8vo (Revell) net 3/0 
Hind (A. M.), Francisco Goya, roy 16mo ......................+. (Heinemann) net 26 
Hind (A, M.), Van Dyck, roy 160 ...........0...cc0ccecceeeeeeeees (Heinemann) net 2/6 


Housing and Town Planning Conference, held at West Bromwich, July 5th 
and 6th, 1911, Sve .......... (Spoa) net 10/6 
Irvine (G. M. ), In the Valley of Vision, cr 8vo ..................... (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Knight (M.), Milestones: Songs from an Old House, roy 16mo 
Taberum (C.), P Po Pillage, cr (Corhyaes) net 3/6 
Q\ m » Faganry, Fopery, mne) net 2/3 
Lang (H.), Metallurgy, vol. i., Introductory, roy 8vo ...(Hill Pub. Co.) net 12/6 
Lloyd a ), The ‘Return from the Masque, and other Poems, cr 8vo 
(Constable) net 3/6 





Macdonald (A. K.), Pi e Punquer. rr (C. H. Kelly) net 160 
Macnaghten (H.), Verse Ancient and orn, 12mo ............ (G. Allen) net 3/0 
Marshall (G. B.), A Manual of —s- aa (MacLehose) net 14/0 
Maugham (W.S.), A Man of Honour: a Tragedy in 4 acts, 12mo 

(Heinemann) 2/6 
Maugham (W. 8.), Jack Straw: a Farce in 3 acts, 12mo ...... ~ ~ocaaeeneed 2/6 
Maugham (W.S.), Lady Frederick: a Comedy in 3 acts, 12m 

( TO renee 2/6 
Mayall (G.), Sheep and Goa’ ..(Bailli@re) net 3/6 
Moran (Mrs. F. B.), Miss Was! td of Virginia, ‘er vo. (Low) net 5/0 
Park (Mrs. K.), Riquilda: a Romance, cr 8vo ............ (Murray & Evenden) 60 
Pillai (T. B.), yo “ RE). RE et . Allen) 36 
Richardson (E.), king: Plays for Children, cr 8v en) 2/6 





Riker (T. W.), 


Robson (P. A.), School-Planning, 4to ...... . 
hir (A.), Cee and Israel, cr 8V0..............000+- ‘(Morgan & Scott) net 3/6 
Schuyler (H. C. ae '¢ Obedience of GRRBEIR, BBMRD ccccccccoepeoceces (Keener) net 26 
earman (A. T.), The Scope of Formal Logic, 8v0 
(Hodder & Soarhiend net 5/0 
Simpson (F. M.), History of Architectural Development, vol. 3, 8 
eummend net 21/0 
Ghee (C. M.), Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits, and Plants 
in all Ages and in all Climes, cr 8vo . Af Lippincott) net 6/0 
Speed (M.), A Yachtswoman’s Cruises ‘and some Steamer i ages, cr 8vo 


(Longmans) net 60 
fford (C. M.), Structures, roy 8vo . 
Stockwell (H. }, Essen 


ean Fox, First Lord Holland, 2 vols., 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 21/0 
(C. W. a net 15/0 





The They ct .(Hill Pub. Co.) net 17/0 
tial ments of Business Character, 12mo 


(Revell) net 2'6 

Stratton (G. M.), Psychology ¢ the Religious Life, 8vo ......(G. Allen) net 10/6 
Fey | (L.), Hadji © RR (Nelson) net 2/0 
ard (F.), Fairies and Flowers: Poems, 4to )net 5/0 





.(Simpkin) net 5/0 


Ward (F. W. O.), “‘ Falling Upwards,”’ cr 8vo 
‘” (Heinemann) net 26 


(I -), The War God : mn hy ty yay 8v0 . - 


LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE. 


The Trifles for a shilling or two are as charming 
in their way as are the rich and costly goods. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............94,600,000. 
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HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 

PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 
before retiring. 











In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 





Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 


send you a box of Calox FRE#. 
CALOX 


CALOX 
CALOX 


CALOX 
CALOX "= ]8ri™ CALOX 


CALOX is sold in dainty metal bores by Chemists and Stores at 1s, 144, 
Nors :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
teoth perfectly. This Brush has been specially desi 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. 1s. everywhere. 

GB. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C., 


 -~ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE AAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which Nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. It has been celebrated for 
the last 120 years as the only preparation for the Hair which 
contains that most delightful Perfume OTTO OF ROSES. 
3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 
76 Hatton Garden, London. 


SECURE A SHARE OF THE PROFITS 


OF THE 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY. 


By effecting a Life or Endowment Assurance Policy with that fine office 

Berore Decemper 3ist, at which date the books close for the Annual Bowvs. 

Established in 1849, ‘“‘the A.M.P.”’ (as it is a er is now the 

LARGEST and MOST PROSPEROUS utual ife ice in the 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


Only use can show how 
CALOX wards off decay, 
and, where decay has 
started, arrests its progress. 
No other dentifrice contains 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 








witnx FUNDS OF OVER £27,000,000 axp 

ANNUAL INCOME OF OVER £3,400,000. 
BONUSFS DIVIDED YEARLY. Larger than those of any other Office. 
The CASH BONUSES allotted to Policyholders for the ONE YEAR 
1910 exceeded £347,000, being nearly 39 per cent. of the Premiums received 
for the year; and the total amount so divided in the 62 years of the Society's 

existence reaches the colossal figure of £15,964,191, 
Write to-day for prospectus and proposal forms to 
A. C. HOLLINGWORTH, ResidentSecretary, A.M.P. Society. 
37 ‘I hreadneedle Street, London, E.C. 














ROY AL | Total Funds - £17,433,941. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. oFFithe {lr uraiard Buset LONDON. 


EVERY MAN Ji72c, ‘cre Sansien PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Hap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


Chairman 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.V.G. 


AMONG THE CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
BY THE COMPANY ARE THE FOLLOWING :— 
({) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with special 
provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 
(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire damage to property. 
(4) Marine Insurance. 
(5) Burglary, Theft, and Piate Glass insurance. 
(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor Car, 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with other 
papers may be had on written or personal application. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 
THE UNIQUE 
ALEX. FERGUSON & CO.’S 
About 20 YEARS OLD 
SPECIALITE WHISKY 


Comprising in the blend the famous Ben Nevis, bonded May 
1881 (over 30 years ago). 





22s. 6d, 
45s. Od. 


OASES OF 6 BOTTLES - 
CASES OF 12 BOTTLES - 


Sole Distributors: 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 
43, 44, and 47 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 





A PRESSING NEED 


PLEASE HELP te maintain the stipends of Clergy in 1,000 
poor parishes. The payments made by the 


Additional Curates Society 
will have to be reduced unless a sum of £5,000 in supplementary 
gifts can be got together before Christmas. Several helpful 
amounts ( one of £250, two of £100, eight of £50, twelve of £25 
have already been received towards meeting this need. Cheques), 
crossed “Coutts,” should be sent te CANON PETIT, 14 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster. 





OBESITY ‘TF 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by 
your bread and toast with 





KALARI 

BISCUITS. 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
Sample and CALLARD & OO. 
Booklet free from 90 Regent St., London, W. 
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Established 1789. 
ROBERT LEWIS, 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 
2 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED, 
TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. A.B.C. 5th. Intimidad, London 


Ls 
HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMs. 
C. South Africa. Wanted LECTURER IN PHYSICS ana 


begin April 15th, 1912. A: mony 6: 


tions, with imonials, mv "t 
WYLIE, 9 South Parks Oxford, not later than Monday, January tath wr 


T ANTED, DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach 
ence, Box Nor Sly, the Spectator, 1 Wellinetaus SGtseck Binsen ne - Wee 


ARTNERSHIP offered in PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
School, Sus Mast bv ae.” e/o “anor s. palate! 


gentleman.— Write 
T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLACE —Cambri 
Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the wor 











and ph develop ment of a limited number of boys from 14 
owing to health or k are not fitted fon | Pu lic School hh” Mo 
further apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, Yorks 





HE HEAD MASTER of Harrow is anxions to recom. 
mend a late Sergeant Coldstream Guards, 88, married, for 11 years 
instructor in the School gymnasium, certificat masseur, for any post fo; 
which a man of high character, pgeet pom ce and ad sound intelli 
gence is required. Apply to MAJO OHNSON, Gymnasium, Harrow Schoo] 


A LADY living in a large house close to Shrewsbury 
School, having an only son attending the Schools, would like to hear ofa 
y to board with her and attend the same School. Address, Mrs. JAMES 
c COCK, Ridgebourne, Shrewsbury. 


ACHELOR, 36, well connected, desires employment. 
Excellent certificates and highest references as to qualifications ang 
Box No. 528, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 











THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly-skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
4 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 


Princi Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the ard High School, —~ "94 and Principal of the 
q@) the Cambri COLLEGE for 8 


Training Coll ae 

tion for 
ridge and London ceed Di 0 and th 

of the Nati mo Froebel Unio: —— aoe 
) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Rinteaee. 
:—8STU Resident, 60-75 gs. ear; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 

a year. SCHOOL i} ad a year. KINDE ARTEN, 9-12 gs. a 
4A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett errace, 

Hyde Park, W., at 60 ge. a year. 

OXFORD. 


HERWELL HALL, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
d by the ae of Education, by the Oxford 
University for Secondary Training, and by 
t ambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are pared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambri te Certificate. Fees for the Course from £6, 











‘The S SPECTATOR.” 
Terms of Subscription, 


PavasLe is ADVANCE. 





Yearly Toni. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 

EINER. xc<ssscocescnsonnichvanngunageiomamanianeuns m8 6 uae O14 8 cercee 072 
Inclu tage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 

bs nuspenauiuahaemesesneege 112 6.....016 $......0 8 6 


India, China, Japan, &c 


FOR SALE oR To LET. 


HOUSES, d4c., 





A RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN.— 
The great demand for Jation has itated adding 80 bed- 
rooms and a Gymnasium, The best-equipped Residential Club in London. 


Central for City and West End. Tubes and "Buses, Splendid public rooms, 
Billiards. Lawn Tennis. Social, recreative,and_ intellect advantages. 
Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms with Baths, &c., from 7s. 64. per week. 
Inspection invited. Illustrated prospectus free from the Warden. Blooms- 
bury House C jub, Caxtwricght Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


r\O BE SOLD.—Two ie in Great North Road, best 

marketing position, let ~. class tenants, on full re iring lease, 
h. and c. in one, and close to Sainsburys ; lease about 88 years ; rent, 
£155 p.a. ; ground rent, £27 6s, en by letter only to Exor, c/o Charles 
Mitehell, ” Esq. -» 26 Holdenhurst Avenue, North Finchley, London, N. 
pox UAY—Delicate or Convalescent ean be received into 

Priv ate Family. Every modern comfort, South anges, sheltered from 
Northand East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths, Highly 
recomme nded, apply to to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


F —— 

HEAD MAS TERSHIP.—The Governors are prepared to receive applications 
for the Head yey of this school, 

‘The salary will be £500 with capitation fee, and Candidates must be Graduates 
of a University in the United Kingdom. 

The School is a —-™ School with excellent School buildings and Head- 
master’s residence, accom ation for 30 boarders. 

The new Headmaster will be expected to enter upon his duties in April, 1912. 

Candidates may obtain further particulars, with form of application anda 
copy of the School pee mw oy | from the undersigned. 

pplications, si copies of three testimonials on foolscap paper: 

together with the f three efencen, must be received by the un 


signed, on or before 6th J 6th Tt Teme 
H. STUDHOLME CARTMELL, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
34 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 5th December, 1911. 








(NAPE COLONY.—RONDEBOSCH GIRLS’ HIGH 
/ SCHOOL.—PRINCIPAL pril, 1912, School under Govern- 


ment. About 210 pupils. Dutch not required. Salary, £310 
lications, endorsed * Rondebosch,” to be aout} in not ene January 10th, 
to Registrar Joint Agency, 74 | Gower Street, L NDON 

ARRINGTON TRAIN IN G COLLEGE. 
Wanted in Jan LL MISTRESS to teach History, 
tT Buglet “mien and Hygiene. —— — Member e te 

° Salary according to cations and experience,—Apply 
Wer, the PRINCIPAL. « . 


£40 to £20 to Students with a Degree 
There vies toms Fund. — - sciessins o> 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education asa 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Princi Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, nbridge ; Girton College. 
A —. College ‘Providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers, The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), qe for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is ers for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and <= jects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, ye —_ fund may be 
obtained on a — — a. the PRINC AL, Training Co ollaston 
Road, Cambri Term began September 23rd. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Within ion, 
Manchester.— Ladies over twenty years of age T 
Children’s Nurses: babies in residence. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL. A. 
For rag | apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. A Andrews, N 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High —, —— situation. House built for — 

perfect sanitation. and playing. field. Gymnasium, sea- 
riding, hockey, and jon for Universities, Oxford oat 
Cambridge Fils Board Kontentions ssociated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
incl French and German; ustrated 


Mistresses, Visiting *Masters,—l 
Prospectus from the ‘incipal, M) Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 

and little bo: Grand position facing sea. i education, with every 

attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


T FELIX SCHOOL, 


ead-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School ca in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing S' coast. 


IR EDMUND. and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with ne = education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. tire charge of Chil- 
dren wi > —~— road. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 inins. from 
son For fil Secmaben apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress, Misa, LUCY ee M.A. London (formerly S Second 
Bpecial Ay aa to oeivideal = a sean 
IGHFIELD, HENDON MIDDLESEX 
Priocipale—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private tial School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPT. 25th and CLOSES DEC. 1%, 
) |  eeemeieee COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 


SousmrOnr. 
connection 




















ag 








SOUTHWOLD, 




















In 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOE GIBLS, 
, B.Sc. Lond, 


Apply Miss BA 
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(UEEN'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 


‘ounded in 1848. Inco’ 
nen MAJESTY UEEN 4 MTERANDRAS 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
cipal : SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Pencil PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Tote: Miss C. E. LEWER, BA. [ey 
For particulars of the COLLEGE, and of the SCHOOL associated with the 
College (Head- iW, Miss M. D. Teate) apply to the Secretary at the 
t. 
The 1 eric recently taken over the management of the COLLEGE 
in which Students may reside under the care of the Warden, from 


sees prospects may be obtained. 


{{DGBASTON ( HIGH SCHOOL FOR b GIRLA, Limited, 
E yt ee 
a. . 
oo for the Universities ; Annual + 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
ctuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, rere 109 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham. 


pinosss HELENA COLLEGE 


EALING, 
President—H.RB.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visiter—The —_ BISHOP OF » ten 
Principal—Miss PARKE 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 8 
attention to languages, English, art, and music. grounds. Fees, te 
Togs. a year ; officers’ daughters, 668. a year. Spring erm begins January 18th. 


7\ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Fhoroughly good education on modernlines, Special attention to develo = 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


pd 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the School and the standard of work arehigh. Modern 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health an 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good garden 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful di 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acwes are available for Go! 
six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
to professors attend. Principals : Liss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— —Capital 

ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS. Large and 

sunny grounds; high site; training for home life, for the Colonies, for the 

University. Leaving Exhibitions. Next Term begins on January 18th. Parti- 
eulars from MISS E. CARLESS, the Head-Mistress. 


LAtomerean. HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 























HAMPSTEAD, N.W. —High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough yo 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painti 
Pupils v; for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
require ealthy situation. - Tennis, hockey, 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head- Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 


ofiMethod. Terms moderate. 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOUBN E.--— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
lege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemea, 
Mew premises, specially built for a School, opened Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begaa Septem- 
ber26th Next vacancies in May, 1912. 


JT] ARPEN DEN HALL, HERTS.—A small Home-school 
fer Girls. Thorough — education on modern lines; fi 
gymnasium; Swedish drill every Geri Field for games. Fees 100 guineas 
Bela Gods Principal: Miss ENGLISH (formerly Senior Mistress of Priors 

oda ming). 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquirin Trench ; 

Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Speci 
Ministers’ 8’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND.—Principals: The Misses WILSON (Newnham Coll. 
and the Training Coll., Cambridge, and St. Mary’s Coll., London). Unique 
position on the North-West Coast, where the climate is dry and — 5 
arate houses, which border the sea-shore, for Senior and Junior p 
Efficient resident staff with University Degrees or their equivalent. Handi: 
crafts; Domestic Science; Nature Study ; Gymnastics; Games. Escort from 
Euston, Crewe, Newcastle, Carlisle, Belfast, etc. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIBE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, ee x | minutes 

railfrom Live: l. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

@ Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeeple. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if is permitted to Miss 
SOULS LSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 
HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The upils receive individual attenti 
and they are carefully helped and qnesmmnend according to their capacities 
needs."'—Cambridge Examiner’s Report, 1911, 


PzENRHOS COLLEGES, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IRLB. 
Lady Principal Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 

















Terms fer 












































QT. MA MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD. 
vas, STTBLINGSHIRE, 

—~=y. Bangetien eon modern lines. a situation; gravel soil; 
doce, Cri ‘ennis, Head-Mistress— 


Fiensive srounds; Crick Miss 
lOWSFOLD (fowmerly Assistan Migrant St. x1” 's School, St. Andrews), 


awarded ann’ 
— Successes in the Gam bridge TY! ipos Examination, 1911. 
bectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 





OUBNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
seeee teen folate Bot 
Domestic Science Department. For ‘or prospectus apply to Mine DA 

IGH CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL fe for the the dagphters 


f Gentle: 
0! tlemen, Sy > tana ag pot gs ed by highly aun 7 bide stl 








Felixstowe. Principal, 
of resident aa Healthy tH 
Apply for prospectus to PRINCIPAL. 


UNNERSBURY LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, W. 


High Class School. Modern and Social advantages. Excellent moose. 
Finely situated in own grounds. Individual —, vy ann | ae. ae 
and outdoor life specialized. Highly q SPARK. 


FPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL IN STITUTE G (Incorporated ) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. ——~< ~y uy the Board 
of Education. “een, Sir William Mather; . G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Semesiann =A informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 


(OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAININ a  », COLLEGE. 
Fresitest—lent CHARLES 

EXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
Medical Lecturers and > Teachers in As ———_ of Physical in- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from hy nastio ‘Pigsica 
Stockholm, Educated Women are Bcientife Feu eachers of 
Medical Gymnastica.” sy inludee Bea + Hh ng -¥ 1 

, Swimm ra 
Diplomas aya Gold edals awarded to successful ~~ Be, 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the oqeny of uiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, ok-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord innaird Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and v. EB Eyttelton. D.D, —Further perticusre tr from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYST 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINI ING COLLEGE, 
87 Lamsdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this Coll te become Teachers of Syuneeties in \-reard and 





























Scheo The course of ug extends over 2 years, 
and Medical ee on the Swedish System, Mas: » Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, | Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 4 ennis, ke. 





RTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Students Ceesomhiy trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to 3 years. istresses Ns ae to schools for all branches of 
Work. German and Swedish mnastica, mic Exerci a 
Remedial Work. — Miss TOLLEMACHEY BC C.P.E., 13 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 


, and 
t, 





Gold Medalist B.H.S. Exam., 1908, anes here. ag ey MARA! ICHER 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, © ruit ring ny Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R. a "ist ‘Clane'C Certificates, rospectus. 


‘TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 


read a book by one who cured himself after sufferi footy 
TAMMFRING, TS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCE or a A 
STAMMEEER ”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0O., _ + tae 


Willesden Lane. Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING rsitonce or an daily ropl CURED.— 
d bo ken i 
Scaasceshie pom te from Mr. A.C Schnelle, 119 Bedlord Court Mansions, 
London, W.C._ Estab. 1905 
RAL | SCHOOL FOR DEAF | CHILDREN, 
ll FITZROY SQUARE, 
Lip-Reading and Sw taught d-Dumb Children; 








w. 
t both to Deaf and Deaf-a: 
TRAINI COLLEGE for TBACHERS of the DEAF. 
Good appointments (public or private) obtainable by students om the 
completion of their training. Apply, D IR, i wang Squase, w. 


— ——! = = 


sOYSs’ SCHOOLS AND “COLLEGES. 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
tory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
aster, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern,Oundle, Felsted,Lancing, Trent, Weymouth, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th—Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Cl Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerk ips, de. Newly- -equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ ning . JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8- 13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. B. L. _McDOWALL, M.A. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Ancient Public 
School on Modern lines specially suitable for sons of Clergy, Medical 
and Professional Men. Healthy position by Yorkshire Wolds. Valuable 
closed Scholarships to Universities. Inclusive fees in no case exceed £62 per 
annum. Scholarship Examination, £10-30, held in June of each J —_ 
term begins Jan. 18th. Headmaster, G. H. KEETON, M.A., Vy 
Vith Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1381 a.n, £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS. 











Three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. Se te Junior 
House. For Prospectus ad address Rev. Prebendary Murray Ragg, School House 





ASTBOURNE COLLEGE 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, % 
Corps. New buildings, ~—y uets and five-courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject te Epilepey Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, AL. McDOUGALL, The ' Colony, Alderley 1 Edge. 


SUSSEX.—The REV. Rs SERGEANT, Vicar of 

e Udimore, Scholar and Wrang receives, as Private Pupils, 3 or 4 

young boys requiring careful jedivtliual teaching. Highest references; 20 

ae Public Sc School experience. Fees from £150 per annum, Prospectus on 
application. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 

in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 

Heli Class abroad. NEXT TERM, JANUARY 18th, Head-Master. H, V, 
PLUM, M.A. (ate House-Master at Epsom College). 
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Pa ANS HAUTICAL | TRAINING COLLEGE 
Established 1862, - Incorporated 1893, 
Sir THOMAS aie G.C.M.G., LL.D. 

Admiral The Hon. Sir EDWARD FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 
Commander D. MB ENR, F.RS.E., F.2.G.8. 

The tte be onene’ | in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 


heaith c8 River. 
The c is devoted mo ein - A to the education of youths intending | 
to become OF FICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 cadets 
ve been games out co Oey. aoe in that capacity. At the same time an 
t system of 2 eames aah, Sas pease on Ge 
> ee nll count as one year ticeship service 
te terms. mg Fy Fail HNP ere dee SECRETARY, 


72M Mark Lane, London, E 
RIVATE = —Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, "re assisted University Honour’ 

16 to 18 utiful country 


man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
i limat niversity Examinations, French, Germ an. 





Home life ; efficient supervision. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE, 

_ annum are offered for January term and May, 

Apply to the BURSAR. 


jpAsseousE=. —Private Tutor receives in his family a 
few Boys OTe 3 - house on —— ground, Pleasant surroundings. 
crate terms. t references.—Graduate, Box. No. 529, The Spectator, 

i 1 Wellington ®, Higheat London &. 








Some nominations £30 
for SONS OF THE CLE 








T. GEORGE'S, LITTLESTON E-ON-SEA.—Preparatory 
School. Sunny, bracing climate, recommended for delicate boys. House 
immediately faces sea. Successful treatment of backward boys. icket and 








football field. -Master’'s sister supervises domestic arrangements. 
Moderate fees. Apply for illustrated prospectus and references, E. DODD, 
B.A., Head- Master. 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, Worcestershire. 
Term begins | wed 19th. For Prospectus apply to the Head- 


8s 
Master, F. . RK oa 
ELMSHURST P PARATORY DEPARTMENT OF BROMSGROVE 


SCHOOL. For prospectus apply to the Head-Master, or to A. H. - Davis, 2 M.A. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 





WEAR READ! READING, 
Three Entrance Scholarshi open ‘for com competition in Botousg, 1912, 
_ Full particulars on applicati fo to the HEA aD- MASTE 











“ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS ne 
Aims at developing wooden, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upw reparing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and. Professions. dicrafts well taught. ~~‘ 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon 


QUtTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, offers a firet- 
public school education, Two new boarding houses and school 
classical, onie scientific sides have 

. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master. 





buildings ge completely cuntoned & for poms 
been added. ospectus 
Clerk's Office, 53 Palace Street, 8. Ww 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. Geeeweush 2 and ——— Oxford.) 


OVER COLLEGE.—For as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of C. 
and Officers cpgtination should be made to the Hrap-Master, the Rev. F. 
W. Lusurmerox, — School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, ‘The 
Collece Close, Dover. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 


SOUTH 

Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at sdendovers aS es 
_ Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, damp, 3 Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR R__ SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. ors. Leavi Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM PWILL BEGIN THURSDAY, January 18th, 1912, 
-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, MA. Cantab. 


ei —_——-_—___— 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
ntry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for celicate boys, 





























PD OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without c e) f iculars 

of the rerulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE » Oats RNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
@TEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mille. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
— the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 

e, 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 


fer the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Teterpretorsipe, and other pan aed me oomey Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour. 














tuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
, M.A, {Cantad. ), B.-ds- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 
RIS. Etoile.--French Family receives a few Paying 
Guests to study French. Splendid situation. Comforts, Highest 
veferences. Moderate terms. Mme. DEVOMEL, 4 rue da Déme. 








HATEAU DOEX, SWITZERLAND— 


TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MER 
at Wren's. Pre} CHAPLAIN, erm et Service, ot Urpngm ieee 
Pupils placed with French familics, if "Holiday: Papiia amination, 


Adi ress, BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Nee 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER MUNI _ COLLEGE LE 

(Boys). ~Yy—— improvements ; “oo et GE 
fessional mercial Officially delivered. 

oe | Foe Write “for Ill reduction for ‘es MB. or cRURT, Hen ead Masia 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
and TUTORS. 
of charge 


Fequirements Qocality desired, 


vag ee yd A SEELEY, Ltd., 


who have a wie knowledge of establish 
—- for bo s and girls at AY and at coe edcatiohal et they 


MiB OXPORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 


DUGATION. 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Be irks or TUT 


lesiring ormation relative to the 
or Girls or TUTORS i 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed culare to 'S!and or abroad 
ad aa o ~- BBI — G and co., 
who early ears ve 2 closely in i . 
educational establishments. touch’ with the leading 


Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT ay tS FOR Oe (TEACHERS, 
Under the man: = ——- f Gammitine ee 

College of oy Head. Mistresses’ A ~ ay » = Py yd a 
The Agee Welsh ¢ ee Schools Associatio: on, 


ees | = = urpose of b) 
find work THOUr UNNECESS All PB 
ealculated on the LOWEST BASIS x] a the worki Ney ses, 
Sas ee Bae. to 1 p.m. and p.m, 
urdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to3 
When possible special appointments should Ay ~_ 
Registrar—Miss 4 LICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND aad 
tuses of the leading Schools and every informs. 
© AF — A CHARGE. Please state 
pupi oe i erred approximate h 
Rerired. “UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 “Rese 
Street, w.” "Established 1858. 


AOR OOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD. for 
mon & oe PATON, yo 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this pag a 





dine 


= 














Mistresses, 58 
Teachers to 
erefore been 





= ae 








Continent, will to aid parents in thei lecti 
Saas OPS, eee ene Bae 
le recomme 
ae y ents, en writing 


of pu district ferred, 
of che fees to be oo aS yostersed, and give came 


PATON’S LIST OF 'Scuoots AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp, 
~ wm 1 re ro _ —% = Chae, 900 Illustrations, 
+ an . ucatio n 48 Cai 
London, E.C, Telephone: : 5053 Central. a 


ay AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
on connexion = the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford, 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above —_ 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employmen 
questions. No Fees for ‘Membership. —Fursther —_ = may be ad trom from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
pb SCHOOLS gratis by ———— Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
4 recommend Schools ly visited, Publishers of “THE 
Scho. — GUIDE.” ssistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
— y a \ —— ‘em Ltd, 

an Ww. CCAD. 
Telephone: 1567 GeRRarp. ~ a 


“A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

— ioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
8 gratis choice of Mustrated Prospectuses with expertadvice. State pupils’ 

ages, fees limit, district t preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge un undertaken. 


diy INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO gS RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of cha ‘he Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASS TATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “ _ “ Triform, London. oe Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


_* BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
and Blectricity,  Mosident physician ( “ape Sea 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


M.S. ““DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUIS 
14 14s. BARCELONA. PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPL 
MABSEILLES. Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADBRIATI 
Cruises.—Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing set. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. E: zy Church, English physician, and trai 
murse.—The Secretary, CAN. ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), Finsbury 
Soecnent House, E.C. 









































XMAS HOLIDAYS. 
KATING, SKI-ING, TOBOGGANING, CURLING, 
SLEIGH-DRIVING AND BOB-SLEIGHING, Ere, 
‘or full particulars only address— 
GEORGE LUNN, Ltd., 25 Old Jewry, B.C. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentlee! 
women—Feb. Ist, Spain, Madrid , ee. March lith, Italian Cities. 

















GLISH rans ee Toei Fae Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
Wrong subjects, Bracing climate 


Public Schools. French and German 
Altitude 3,500 feet, 


il, Italian Lakes. Later, Historic Chat 
Algeria, Ker. Inclusive fees ; references "aoe acoom panied c— 
out MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon, 
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Fortnightly from Southampton. 
Next Sailing, ‘ Trent’ December 20th. 


ial Sailing by Yachting Steamer 
* ARCADIAN’ Spin Screw. 8,780 Tons). 

From Southampton, January 3rd. 
First Class Passengers only. Promenade Deck full 
length of vessel. All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads 
INDIES instead of Berths. 

SPECIAL MOROCCO CRUISE 

By West Indian Mail Steamer 
*‘ATRA RATO’ (5,347 tons). 22nd February. 
Largest Steamer visiting Morocco, 


WEST 





ted Booklets apply 
For Mustrated Booklets VAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C.; or 32 Cockspur Street, 8, w. 


o6 16s. “6d. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 
£ ete, Tours £6 16s, 6d. and upwards. 30 Hotels, 3,000 Beds. 
ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Pindaleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
» Cannon Street, E. c. 82 Strand, W.C. 84b Piccadilly, W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Da SCHOOLS. — — Use “Florigene” (Regd.) 


on all floors and linoleums early in Xmas vacation (not more than 3 
timesa year). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 months 
during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the intervals— 
which is of greater hygienic importance. It costs little, saves labour, and is 
easily applied.— —Send for particulars, medical reports, &., to The ‘* DUST- 
ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St.,London, E.C. (Gove, Contractors). 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 

TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited, Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


Or. FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old old 











Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswic h. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
rovincial buyers. If 


manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to 
f Odices, 63 Oxford 


forwarded by post, value per return, or offer AF 
Strect, London, Est. 100 years, 


0 NE or Several Copies ‘of the “Livre du Prince Korab,” 
5th Edition, in French, a scientific treatise on Politics,are offered as a 
t to thinkers interested in the subject.—Box 7081, Willing’s, 125 Strand, 


aS and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Excellent introductions given.— Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton St rect, w. 


p BV BSSIORS and LIFE. INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE — ERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


ny PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vac sancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erec a d and egui ippe od for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from ’Epile psy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.— —Supplied by 

J) order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
+ arth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheftic ld Workhouse, 1896, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4,6. Also Camp yhis, the effective —_ Destroyer—l- per packet. 
- HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore ead, Gh effield. 


TYPEWRITING. 


VYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiford, Essex, 
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APPEALS. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAT. 
YHE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION. 


38 Tavistock-place, Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 
Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1867, 
Patrons—The Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
The Archbishop of YORK. 
President—The Bishop of LONDON. 

TIE ONLY SOCIETY OF THE KIND WHICH GIVES IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE TO THE CLERGY, THEIR WIDOWS, AND ORPHAN 
DAUGHTERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are 
distributed (besides valuable gifts of Ciothing), and a large fund is required to 
meet the ever-increasing appeals for help. 

The late Archbishop of CANTERBU RY, at the 46th Annual General Meeting 
of Members of the Corporation, said —* The sre is no other Society, so far as I 
-_s aware, which deals so immediately and with such care with cases of the 

ind 

DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and orres of CLOTH. 
ING of every description will be most gratefully received by 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 

Tl he Society h ad | aide 2d, to o May 1911, over 3,000 cases of Clerical Distress. 


GALES, ‘WRECKS, AND LOSS. OF LIFE, 
*“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 








he 
A\HIP'WREOKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, with over 1,000 Agencies, has 
relieved more than £00,(00 persons since its foundation in 1839, 

The Wrecked Sailor, Fishermen, &c., instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., ‘of the drowned immediately sought out and succoured ; 
all seafarers encouraged to exercise thrift by boone beneficiary members. 

CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED, 
Parron—His Majesty THE KING. 
Paxrsipent—tThe Right Hoa. the x CADOGAN, K.G, 
Cuamuan— —> MANN, 
Secretarr—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 

26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, 8. W. 





FOR FATHERLESS CHILDREN 
OF THE 
MECESSITOUS MID: MIDDLE CLASS. 


Lo ORPHAN ASYLUM, Watford. 
Instituted 1813, Incorporated 1845, 


Five Hundred Boys and Girls from all parts of the British Empire are main- 
tained, clothed, and educated at an average cost of only £20 per annum each. 
thus necessitating an outlay of Fifteen Thousand Pounds from voluntary 
sources each year. 

HELP is Urgently NEEDED, ard will be thankfully received. 

The next Election occurs on | 22nd, 191 when 25 Children, viz., 
boys and 10 girls, will be admitted. Fifty-eight orphans were received in Save 
last without election to ween or Majesties’ Coronation. 

BOUSFIELD, Treasurer. 
ART THUR Pp. RLATHWAYT, Chairman, 
HENRY C, ARMIGER, Secretary. 
_ O&ce, 3 3 Crosby Square, Bishopeg gate, E.C, 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
—- SED AND EPILEPTIC 
ALBANY Memoria), 
QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBU RY, W.C, 
Patron: H.M. Tue Krxa. 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received, 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYI LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer : THe Ear or Haraowsr, Secretary : Goprrer H. HAMILTON, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and educated 
until 15 years old. 

The next election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
of nomination. 

IMMEDIATE AND INCREASED SUPPORT IS NEEDED. Annual 
Subscriptions for one vote at each election, 10s. 6d. Life Subscriptions for one 
vote at each election, £5 5s. 

—— HILL, Treasure: 
jommr. HARRY C, MARTIN, R. 
_ Offices : 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C 





-, Supt. and Secretary. 


Dr. J. Collis = a meg 


CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY. 
Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Refuse imitations and insiet on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chiorodyne, The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with cach bottle, 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4,6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 





PLEASE THINK OF THE 
9,202 
DESTITUTE and ORPHAN CHILDREN 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


THIS 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


Contributions urgently needed for Food alone. 


*.* Cheques and Orders payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes" may be sent to the 
Hono wary Director, WIL IAM BAKER, Esq., M.A., LL.B., at 18 to 26 Slepney 


Causeway, London, 
CLAUDE WRIGHT General Secretary. 


Scientific Certainties 
THE “ Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used as 
directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 
robust child. The ‘“ Allenburys”’ Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use, 
Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 


From birth to 3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


The * Ailenburys” Foods 


Pamphiect on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd. Lombard Street London 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parta of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &., Silver 
and Sheffield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &., 
also Duplicate W edding g Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted, 
Why not send to-day to 
108, LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 
Established over Half a Century. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


STORY & TRIGGS 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 





The book is divided into sections: 


JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN, 
and contains illustrations of the styles of the 17th aad 
18th Centuries. 





All those interested in Period Furnishing 
are invited to write for a copy, which 
may be had free from 








ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 





SPECIAL GIFTS 
ARE SOLICITED FOR 
The “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 








Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service, 





Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
Presidcent—The Earl of JERSEY, G.C.B8. 








The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 
London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


_.  “(H. BRISTOW WALLEN 
Joint Secretaries} HENRY G. COPELAND 





CHRISTMAS IS COMING 


and the CHURCH ARMY entreats your aid to give 


YULETIDE FARE 


to hundreds of poor homes whose inmates would otherwise spend 
their Christmas Day 
SHIVERING AND FAMISHED. 


Gifts of materials for Christmas Dinners, groceries, clothes for 
men, women, and children, boots, blankets, coals, toys, CHRIST- 
MAS GIF'T'S of every description, or FUNDS to buy them, 
gratefully received by Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary 
(to whom cheques, etc., crossed “ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” 
should be made payable), at Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W. ‘Telephone: Paddington 3440. 





THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Iliustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., ita, OXFORD ST., ronaon, w. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 





—_—_—. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


for XMAS GIFTS. 





HANDKERCHIEFS FOR LADIES. 


No. 816.—Ladies’ Superfine Mull No. 1,0—Ladies’ Fine Linen hem. 
Handkerchiefs, with embroidered stitched Handkerchiefs, with any inj. 
Pyramid edging of neat design. About tial in wheatear and butterfiy sar. 
13 in. square, Per dozen, / round, Design ljin. ; 13 in, 

9/ 3 square. Per dozen, 7 II 


HANDKERCHIEFS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
No. 26.—Gentlemen’s Linen Cambric No. 58.—Gentlemen’s Linen Hand- 
Haudkerchiefs, with tape or corded kerchiefs, with any 1 in. initial in 
borders, 21 in. square, Old English style; 20 in. sq., 

Per dozen, 3 withajin. hem, Perdoz., II/g 


ILLUSTRATED LIST AND SAMPLES POST FREE, 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, LTD., 
40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
CGBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ s. d. 2.4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members as on we 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «- 5 O O| Associates, with Literal 
Members as - «as 2.2 @ and Journal ... an - 0856 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
GRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIXQGDOM 





Colonel W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, ita 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
: NOW READY, = = 


THE MUSEUMS DIRECTORY 


Compiled by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S., and H. M. PLATNAUER, B.Sc. 


312 pages, containing particulars of over 400 British 
and Colonial Museums. 

Price 10s., by post 10s. 4d., from E, E. Lowr, the Museum, Leicester; or 
F. R. Row.ey, the Museum, Exeter. To Members and Associates the price 
is 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Just Published. Cloth, 7s. 6d.; for cash, 6s.; postage 4d. 
ROSCOE’S GROWTH OF ENGLISH LAW. 
Being Studies in the Evolution of Law and Procedure in England. 

By EDWARD STANLEY ROSCOE, Barrister-at-Law, Admiralty Registrar 
of the High Court. 

“Of considerable interest to those who study the evolution of law and 


procedure in England.’’—Law Times. 
London: Stevens & Sons, Chancery Lane, 











Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free, 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 














London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 





liwey WANTED.—Charles’ Book of Enoch; Mommsen’s 
Rome, 4 vols., 1263; Landor’s Works, 8 vols. ; Philochristus; Doughty's 
Arabia Deserta; Burton’s Arabian Nights; Browning's Works, 17 vols.; 
Imbbock’s 100 Best Books; Green’s History; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; 
Jewish Encyclopedia. Books bought. Best cash prices given.—HECTOR'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 








‘The “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available), Fourtern Gurygas, 
BAC .......ccrcerecesesesesscesesseseees £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 6 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ............ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column .,,... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 


CoMPANIES, 


Outside Page .............000000+ £16 16 O| Inside Page  ...........c.ccccecesee £1414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 
1 Wetiixctoy Street, Strayp, Loxpox, 
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A Word of Thanks 


T° every smoker of Player’s “Navy 

Mixture” the Proprietors desire to 
offer their warmest thanks for the 
generous support which has always been 
extended to them. 


It is the aim of the manufacturers to give 
smokers of Player’s “Navy Mixture” the 
best, the very best, that can be obtained 
by dint of lavish expenditure of time, 
money, and experience. The smoking 
public may be assured that Player’s 
“Navy Mixture” will ever be a blend of 
old rich ripe tobaccos, carefully selected 
from the most favoured plantations in both 
Old and New Worlds, prepared and put 
up with that close attention to detail which 
has contributed so much to the success 
of the Brand. Nothing is tco good for 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Co. (Gt. Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


N.B.—Player’s *‘Navy Mixture” 
is sold in three strengths: Mild 
ani Medium, 5d. per oz. (1/8 
per j-lb. tin); White Label, 

- per oz. (1/6 per j-lb. tin). 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORCE Y. 


—_—— 


YOU can save 


half the 
attending to correspondence, prepar- 
ing notes and copy, &c., by using 


YOST 
TYPEWRITER 


and at the same time produce work 
infinitely more legible. 





time usually spent in 


Tue Yost is easy to learn, extremely 
durable, and economical to maintain, 
The writing is always in sight. 
Any style of type can be supplied to 
suit customers’ requirements. 





FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 


Head Office :—- 
50 Holborn Viaduct. London, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 





“NERVES IN DISORDER.” 


When that distinguished Harley Street physician, Dr. 
A. T. Schofield, wrote his remarkable book bearing this 
title it attracted a large amount of attention among the 
general public, because it dealt with a subject which is of 
great and growing importance. 

No one needs to be told that disordered nerves and 
nervous disorders are on the increase. It is a matter of 
common experience. Lucky are they who do not pay 
the price of diminished nerve force by suffering from 
such symptoms of this condition as loss of sleep, loss of 
memory, disordered digestion, depression of spirits, irri- 
table temper, constant lassitude, easily-induced fatigue, to 
say nothing of headache, giddiness, oppression, nervous 
twitchings, and a morbid apprehension of approaching ill. 

No words can exaggerate the suffering entailed by 
these and other symptoms of nerves in disorder, which may 
eventually lead to Neurasthenia. Drugs alone will not 
permanently cure these sufferers, as every doctor admits. 

They have to be treated by special hygienic measures, 
in which, as a physician writing in The Medical Press and 
Circular states :—‘ the old-fashioned remedies of good 
food, travel, exercise, pure air, and sea-bathing play a 
conspicuous part.” 

The most important of these is undoubtedly the ques- 
tion of food. As Dr. Claude L. Wheeler has written :— 
“Hither to keep the nervous system of the healthy 
individual up to the mark or to raise it to necessary 
efficiency when attacked, not only protein (the body- 
building food) but phosphorus must also be forthcoming 
in ample quantities. The requisite supply should be 
placed at the disposal of the body and nerves without 
obliging them to undergo the immense strain of disposing 
of great masses of waste. This fact applies with parti- 
cular force when the bodily resources are weakened from 
previous attacks of illness, and the digestive organs are 
unable to take up their proper quantity of nutriment 
from the ordinary meals. 

How to Cure “ Nerves.” 

“Obviously, a combination of pure protein with that 
form of phosphorus which normally exists in the body 
and nerves, without the admixture of bulky foreign 
material of any kind, would be exactly what is needed in 
such cases. Reasoning thus, Science has produced the 
combination demanded. It is known all over the civi- 
lised globe as Sanatogen. 

“The debilitated nervous tissues,” he continues, “ take 
up Sanatogen as the parched earth drinks up water. It 
imposes no strain whatever on the digestive and assimila- 
tive powers already weakened from one cause or another.” 

The result, therefore, of using this world-renowned pre- 
paration, whose value has been attested by more than 
fifteen thousand doctors, is that the nervous symptoms 
gradually disappear, sleep returns, the digestion becomes 
good, the temper equable, fatigue becomes unknown, 
memory is restored, and the sufferer feels full of vim and 
health, showing his altered condition in his appearance, 
as every doctor attests. 


The Physician to H.M. the Queen-Mother of Italy, Dr. E. 
Persichetti, writes :—“I have used Sanatogen in several cases 
of Neurasthenia, with the result that in every case the nervous 
symptoms were greatly diminished. I am convinced that 
Sanatogen is a valuable food-tonic to restore lost strength.” 

Lady Henry Somerset writes :—‘“Sanatogen undoubtedly 
restores sleep, invigorates the nerves, and braces the patient 
to health. I have watched its effect on people whose nervous 
systems have been entirely undermined, and I have proved 
Sanatogen to be most valuable.” 

YouRSELF SHALL BE THE JUDGE. 

To enable every reader who has not already tried it 
to do so, Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., will send a free sample to every reader 
mentioning this journal who encloses two penny stamps 
for postage, &c. 

A distinguished Physician, writing in the General Practi- 
tioner, says:—‘ The variety of conditions of ill-health in 
which Sanatogen has prove efficacious is, in itself, an indica- 
tion of the value of this preparation.” 226 

* We . 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
THE COMMON LAW. 


With nearly Sixty Illustrations by Caartes Dana Gipson. 68, 
“A most readable and enjoyable story.”—Manchester Courier. 








By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


THE GRAIN OF DUST. 
A new novel by the author of “ The Husband’s Story.” 
“A singularly absorbing story.”—Sunday Times, 





Cs, 


By JOSEPH ©. LINCOLN. 
THE WOMAN HATERS. 


The Daily Chronicle says “that Mr. Lincoln is a winsome 
humorist who develops his story in a happy atmosphere of 
intimacy between writer and reader.” 6s. 





By GEORGE GIBBS. 
THE BOLTED DOOR. 


A Novel throbbing with life, in which the hero and heroine are 
forced into marriage by the will of an eccentric millionaire, and 
“The Bolied Door” in question is the barrier between them. 68. 





By H. K WEBSTER. 


THE GIRL IN THE OTHER SEAT. 


Readers of “The Whispering Man ” will be glad to get a 
story, by the same author, that grips and interests from start to 
finish. 6s. 








25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 








— a 


THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book IIIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols, not to be had separately) 
price 363, 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


8vo, 163. 1865. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 1881, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
MEW YOLK, CALCUTTA. and BOMBAY. 





OOKS!—LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, LAW, MEDI- 

CAL, TECHNICAL, and on all other subjects. Seeond-hand at half-price, 

new at 25 per cent. discount. Catalorue No. 123 post free. State wants, 

ae sent on approval, W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, London. 
C. 











HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 





motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value. 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 43, Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THESEASON. [Second Edition now Ready 


By Rt. Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, late Bishop of Ripon, 
and now Canon of Westminster. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top 
with portraits. 15s. net. : 
** Not only those who enjoy his personal friendship, but'the many who have 
listened to his eloquent preaching will read with pleasure this simple and often 
touching record.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
On 4 book which is of absorbing interest from cover to cover." —Daily 
raphic, 
*“ The book is one to read.""—Manchester Guardian, 


WORKS BY THE EDITOR OF “ THE HIBBERT JOURKAL.” 
[Just Published, 
AMONG THE IDOLMAKERS 
By L. P. JACKS, M.A., Dean of Manchester College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, &s. net. 


“Mr. Jacks has written a book which for sheer ability, for right-mindedness, 
and for driving force will compare favourably with any book of the season, 
This is a book which strongly makes for cleanness, for sanity, for Christianity.” 
—A Man of Kent in The British Weekly. 


MAD SHEPHERDS and other 
Human Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
“It seems to contract after you have read it into an intense and powerful 











lyric . . . full of the spirit of poetry.’’—The Times. 

A BOOK FOR STUDENTS OF DCERGSON 
Specially recommended by Mr. Joseph Solomon in his recent work on 

Bergson. 


THE ALCHEMY OF THOUGHT 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. net. 


“The book is one which no philosophical student of to-day should be with 
out.’’— Westminster Review, 

** An intellectual and spiritual feast.’’—Interpreter. 

“This most vigorous and original piece of work.’’—Christian World. 

** Aflame with a passion for liberty. Like a mighty wind he goes sweeping on 


his way.”"—Ozford Chronicle, 
“A significant book. . .. eloquent, imaginative, humorous. Philosophy 
here forsakes its usual‘ grey in grey.'’’—Professor J. H. Muinugap in The 


Christian Commonwealth, J 
‘*Written under an inspiration essentially the same as Bergson’s, and will 
greatly help to the comprehension of his ideas.""—J. SoLomon. 


THE WIFE IN ANCIENT AND 
MODERN TIMES 


By ERNEST J. SCHUSTER. 
net. 


Standard Works By Herbert Spencer 


Library Editions, bound in Red Cloth Gilt. 
A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 











PRINCIPLES of BIOLOCY. (2 vols.) 36/« 
(REVISED AND ENLARGED) 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOCY (2 vols.) 36 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOCY. Vol. I. 21- 

Ditto. Vol. II. 18 - 

Ditto. Vo!. IIT. 16- 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS Vol. I. 15- 

Ditto. Vol. IL. 126 
JUSTICE (Separately) 6)- 

OTHER WORKS. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOCY 106 
ESSAYS. (3 vols.) 30/- (or each vol. 10 =) 
FACTS AND COMMENTS 6/- 
VARIOUS FRACMENTS Enlarged Edition 6- 
SOCIAL STATICS & MAN v. STATE 10- 
MAN v. STATE (Separately) 1- 
ACAINST the METRIC SYSTEM 3d. 
Third Edition. With Additions. 
CHEAP COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. Finally revised edition. Cloth, 2 vols 


1s. net per vol.; or in 1 vol. 2s. net. 

EDUCATION, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
With all the author’s corrections made about a year before his 
decease. In cloth, 1s. net. | 

DATA OF ETHICS. Reset uniform with popular edition of 
“FIRST PRINCIPLES.” Cloth, 3s. net. 


THE AUTHORITATIVE BIOGRAPHY. 


The LIFE & LETTERS OF HERBERT SPENCER 


Cheap Re-Issue. By DAVID DUNCAN, LL.D., Demy 5v0, 
cleth, 6s. net. 


LONDON: 14, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT CARDEN, W.C. 
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A BOOK FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


PIXIE PGOL 


A Mirage of Deeps and Shallows 
EDMUND VALE, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

wit h Eight Dlustr: vtions. Crown 8vo. 28. net. Postage 3d. 

‘These are for the most part ber utiful myths, ‘full of a eound of mus‘c 
bik river in the months of spring.’ .. . ls worthy of more attention than 

3 modest exterior, possibly ixely to secure for it.’’-—-Times, 

“Pull of in ragination and or : y —the same kind of imagination that 
we -_ in parts of Mr. Algwes 2 5 re Education of Uncle Paut.”’ 
Journal of Education. 





A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


EMEDLEY OF BIRTHDAYS 


Collected by Miss BAUMGARTNER. 

With a short Memoir of the Compiler by Miss D, J. Srzpuzn 
Crown 8Svo, 392 pp., Decorated Title Page, Superior Cloth, Gilt 
Tep. Ss. net. Postage 4d. 

Ask te see it at your bookse'ler’s. It is a veritable mine of literary wealth. 
Su me 600 Authors are quoted. Interleaved it makes an ideal Birthday Book. 

ne of these affirmative, suggestive little volumes has lately appeared 
it ig a little volume which ought to hold its own, for it is the record of a 
ke wr and thoughtful exyperience.’'—Spectator, 
* The compiler was nothing if not catholic, certainly. Bat there ean be no 
doubt thet the work makes by far the most interesting birthday book we have 
ever come across.’ — Bookman, 





ANEW VOLUME BY THE LATE CAROLINE STEPHEN. 


VISION OF FAITH 


Three Essays: Vision of Faith, Divine Cuidance, Pain. 
By CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


With a Photogravure Portrait Frontispiece, and three other 
Crown 8vo. 3s, Gd. net. Postage 4d. 

In addition to the three Essays the volume will include a remarkably 
interesting collection from the Author's letters, and will be preceded by two 
M-moirs—one by her niece, Miss KaTuHarine STerxen, Principal of Newnham 
College, and the other by Da. T. Hopexm, 





Illustrations. 





W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge; 
London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL; 
and of aii Bookscliers. 


THE BEST 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





At Prices to Suit Every Purse. 





ON VIEW AT 


The Times Book Club, 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE CATALOGUE 
Post Free to any Address. 
This contains in 92 pages ali the most interesting Books, 


New and Old, for Boys and Girls of ail ages. 


As they are classified under fifteen different heads It Is 
easy to select the most suitable for Christmas Gifts. 


Every one—and more especiafiy parents—will appreciate 
the assistance this affords when trying to choose books 
for young people. 





ALL NIGHT TELEPHONE—GERRARD: 6392. 
TOELEGRAMS—UNIEME, LONDON. 





ATTRACTIVE 
PRESENTATION BOOKS 


THE SCOTT ORIGINALS 


Being an account of notables and worthies, the originals of 

characters in the Waverley Novels. By W. 8. Crocxsrr. Containing 

forty-five Illustrations in  collotyps. Extra Crown 6vo, 
460 pages. Buckram, 6s. net; Loather, 7s. 6d. not. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF IRISH LIFE 


By Groner A. Birwinenam. Author of “Spanish Gold,” efc. 
With Illustrations of Iris h Life and Character by Hnuxny W. Kerr, 
R.S.A. Ex. Crown 8vo, 288 pages. Buckram, 53. net; Velvet 
Persian, 7s. Gd. net. Mr. Bir mingham’ s latest work deals with 
the humorous side of Irish e haracter, and will be found an incom- 
parable storehouse of Irish aneedote and wit and humour. Mr. 
Henry W. Kerr's Illustrations in Colour include much of this 
eminont artist’s finest work. 


HUNTING SONGS AND VERSES 


By G. J. Wuyre-Metvinie. Author of “Kate Coventry,” ete. 

Handsome presentation edition, with 16 lilustrations in Colour by 

G. D. Gires, and with Decorations. Ex. Crown 8vo, 160 pagea. 
Buckram, 5s. net; Velvet Persian, 7s. Gd. 


QUEENS OF BEAUTY AND ROMANCE 


A Sories of Monographs of the lives of beautiful and famous 
Women. Each volume is written by a recognized authority, and 
is fully illustrated, with 4 Iustrations in Colour, and 16 in 
gravure-tint. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. Velvet Calf, Ss, net. 

1. The Story of Nelli Gwyn. By Ceci. Carsrrnron. 

2, The Story of Lady Hamilton, By £. Haniam Moonnovse, 

3. The Story of Marie Antoinette. fy Francis bick.ey. 


MANSIE WAUCH 


Life in a Scottish Village a hundred years ago. By D. M. Mors. 

New edition, with Sixteen Illustrations in colour of Old Scottish 

Life, by Cuartes Marrin Harpire, R.S.A. Extra Crown 8vo, 
360 pages. Buekram, Ss. net; Leather, 7s. 6d, net. 


MASTER PAINTERS: 

By Srewarr Dick, Author of 
Uniform wiih “ Master 
Crown 8vo, 270 pages. 


























Pages from the Romance of Art. 
“Arts and Crafts of Old Japan,” ete. 

Musicians.” With Sixteen Illustrations. 
Buckram, 3s. Gd. net; Leather, Ss, net. 


THE CITIES SERIES 


A brilliant series of Drawings by eminent artists, each containing 
24 drawings or etchings in photogravure. In decorative wrapper, 
1s. net. In Japon Vellum Boards. 8} by 5 inches. 28, Gd. net. 

1. A Little Book of London. By Joseru Penxyeit. 

2. The Groat New York. By Josern Pannen. 

3. The City of the West. By Jessm M. Ke. 

4. The Grey City of the North. By Jxssixm M. Kime. 

Manners and Customs of Ye Engtyshe. 
Forty-nine Drawings by Ricuarp Dorie. Text by Perciva, Leen, 


THE FOULIS BOOKS 


A finely-produced series of Small Books, Decorated and Illustrated. 
Quarter Buckram, 2s. Gd. net. Velvet Persian, 38, Gd. net. 
5. The Gift of Love. With Bight Illustrations in Colour by Lours Baumea, 
6. Sappho, Queen of Song. With 8 Illustrations by BE. H. R. Connres, 
7. Aucassin and Nicolctte. Eight lus. in Colour by Massonie Nasu. 

8 A Book of Old-Worid Gardens. Light Ulus, by Bearaice Parsons, 


DR JOHN BROWN SERIES 


F’cap 8vo. 2s. Gd. net; Leather, 3s, Gd. net. Llus. in colour, 


1. ALittic Book of Chifdren. With Illus. by H.C. P. Maccouy, B.S.W, 
2. Mystifications. Illus. by portraits of Sir Hevar Raz BURN an .d others, 
3. A Little Book of Dogs. With 8 Illus. by C. Moore Panx, 


THE GOLD THREAD 


By Dr Norman Macuegop. 8 Illus. in colour by H. C. Presrow Mac- 
coun, R.S.W. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Gd. net ; Leather, 3g. 6d. not. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF NIETZSCHE 


In 18 volumes. Edited by Dr. Oscas Levy. 17 Volumes now ready. 
2. Early Greek Philosophy and other Essays. 2s. 6d. net. 
7. Murman, All-too-Human. Vol. II. Ss. net. 
& Essays on Wagner: We Philologists,ctce. 3a Gd. not 
9% The Dawn of Day. Sa. net. 
16. The Twilight of Idols, The Antichrist, eta. Sa not 
17. Ecce Home and Poems. Gs. net. 


SONGS OF LIFE AND ROMANCE 


A new presentation series illustrated i: colour by eminent artista, 
F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6e!. »e.; Leather, 3g. Gd. net. 

1. Songs of Lady Nairnce Tilus. by Eminent Scottish Artista 

2. Pooms of Robert Ferguese With 8 Illus, by Morgo 9. Oar. 

3. Senge of the Ettrick Shephiword. With 8 lilus. by Jessie M. Kiva, 


New illustrated catalogue sent post free on applicalion 
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Vol. 1. Mo. 7. January, 1912. 


Now Ready. 
THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS. 


4 Quarterly Review issued by the Contin waite Comanttice of the Werld 
Editor: J. H. OLDHAM, M.A. 
CONTENTS: ; 
Rr | EDITOR'S NOTES. 
RACES. The Rt. Hon. James Brrce, D.C.L. 
GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN THE MISSION FIELD.— 
I. AMONG THE BATAKS. Dr. Jon. Warwecx. 
THE VITAL FORCES OF C AND ISLAM. The Rev. 
W. iH. T. Garepyer. 
THE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. Jou» BR. Mort, LU.D. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF TANITY IN JAPAN. President 
Tasuxv Harapa, L 


» LL.D. 
WOMEN IN THE MODERN NATIONAL MOVE- 


THE PLACE OF 
MENTS OF THE EAST. Acyes pe SéLincourt. 
THE SPECIAL PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES, Henry T. Hopaxin, 


CHINA AND EDUCATION, 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
NOTES ON RECENT PERIODICALS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Review will be sent post free to all parts of the World for a prepaid 
Annual Subscription of 8s. (Bank charges should be added to cheques.) 

Se ay for delivery iy ke may be sent to— 
THE INTERNATIONAL RE yA OF - Ty peeee 100 Princes Street, 

nburgh ; 
to HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London; 
or the Review may be ordered through any Bookseller. 

Orders should be given without delay in order to ensure prompt delivery of 

the first number. 








MANHOOD: 
A Plea for a Larger Faith. By D. Scott-Moncrieff. Being a 
Scotsman’s account of his escape from Calvinism. “An able and 
honest expression of modern Humanism in theology.” —Spectator. 
Kegan, Paul & Co., London; Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh. 
Paper, 6d. Cloth, 1s: 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Send a card for Glaisher’s December Catalogue of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 








7 4 
IMPRESSIONS OF A TRAVELLER AMONG NON-CHRISTIAN 


President Joun F, Goucurr, LL.D, ' 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDO N, W 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 w. 


PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


OOK BARGAINS. — Philochristus, 1878, rare, 42s. - 
Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 1886, £2 12s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot’s Novels. 
21 vols., 35s.; Owen Evenings with the Sceptics, 2 vols., 1831, 12s. éd.: 








Fiagellation and the Flagellants, 10s. 6d.; Victoria History of Berkshire, 3 
vols., £2 12s. 6d.; Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, 3 vols., 12s, 6.. 
Expositor, 32 vols., £8 10s.; Baring Gould’s English Minstrelsie, 8 vols, 
£1 12s. 6d. ; Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery, 35s.; Cranmer Bible, black letter, fing 
copy, 1553, £12 12s.; Country Life, a fine set, 30 vols., £15; Boutell’s Heraldry, 
2s. 94., pub. 7s. 6d. ; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 308.; Flint’y 
Agnosticism, 10s. 6d.; Benn’s Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 25s.; Grote’s Plato, 
3 vols, 38s.64d.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham, 
OOK BARGAINS. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS IN COLOUR. 

Christmas List Free. 

Books in new condition as Published, but at greatly reduced prices, 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


OOKS FOR XMAS.—Our new Catalogue, containing the 
best Books of the season; Books for Children, Bibles, Prayer and 
Hymn Books, Standard Books in Leather Binding, &c., will be sent post free 














Containing many fine COLOUR 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


LTD 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 





BOOKS, i 
TD., on receipt of a card 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C, 





MYSTICAL 
ART & 


POETRY 
POEMS DRAMATIC & LYRICAL 


By CLIFFORD BAX 

With cover design in white and gold, title-page 
and tail-pieces by DIANA READ, 4s. 8d. net, 
post free, 

The author expresses again and again the view of 
the universe which sees in human life a hint, a 
mirrored picture, a fragment of a much vaster life 
pulsing and glowing behind it. Most of the poems 
are in grave and wondering moods; a few are songs 
of sheer delight. 


DREAM SONCS FOR THE 
BELOVED 


By ELEANOR FARJEON 

In crash and pale blue boards, 28. Sd. net, 
post free, 

These reveal a wide range of subject, an accom- 
lished craft, and a subtle perception of beauty. 
trace, tenderness, and delightful melody are the 
three first qualities of these poems. The book is 
clear and radiant—like a glass of water held up to 
the morning sun. 


THE HERO IN MAN 


By A.E. 

Grey paper covers, 2nd edition. 
post free. 

There is no writer living who is of such close 
kinship to the great mystics and seers of the 
ast. 
. In “The Hero in Man” A.E. puts forward a 
plea for the apparently downward soul, He sees 
in the min who spirituaily fails the figure of 
Prometheus. A.E.’s work induces a mood from 
which one may see the world once more in its 
_— beauty, may recover a sense of the long- 
— wo but inextinguishable grandeur of the 
Bol 


ORPHEUS 


A QUARIERLY MAGAZINE OF MYSTICAL 
ART. 48. 8d. post free per annum. 
Seems to form a strong imaginative movement 
in the world of art, uniting what is noblest in 
Western and in Eastern Art. 


PUBLISHED BY C. 
FoR THE 
ORPHEUS PRESS, 3 Amen Corner, Lonpvon, E.C, 


List of Orpheus Books post free. 


7d. not, 


W. DANIEL 


Writing upon cocoa ‘‘ THE LANCET” deseribed 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 


Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 








Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 








The “Spectator” 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications wpon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusuisuze, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Sclution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperion$ 
for Regular Use, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUS, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with com the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 

Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. }- Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








Just Published. Crown Seo, 48. 6d. 


HEALTH TO DATE: 
The Modern Doctor, with Newer Methods of Cure. 
As explained by W. T. FERNIE, M.D., 
Author of “‘ Herbal Simples,’’ etc. 





*¢4 valuable and rather exceptional sort of book ..+ 
a practical, serious book . . delightful anec- 
dotes, literary allusions, and the results of much 
wide reading. A good, sound, honest, real book. 
—Daily Express. : Y 
“The author. .. old in years, young in spirit. .« 
style quite exceptional for vitality ,.. a plenitude 
of literary allusion such as one rarely meets with 
nowadays. Best of all, this youthful senior, in his 
jovial old age, is still up with the times. A con- 
siderable part could not have been written halfa 
dozen years ago.’’—Scotsman, 
Bristol: JOHN WRIGHT & SONS, Ltd 
London: Simpxix, Marsatt & Co., LTD. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerarY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Cen Office, mison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bank Messrs. 








| BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 
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SANDS & CO. 





A POWERFUL HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


A Romance of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 
By FELICIA CURTIS. Crown 8vo. Prico 6s. 

“Not a page but tells of the research and acumen of the historian, while ft 
rves the lightness and craft neeessary to astory ... shows irable 


sieht and cleverness. In quiet, careful, cultured language, a sense of 
stemnephere is built up which makes the novel exceedingly convincing as 


epicture of the times.” —T.P.’s Weekly. 
‘An admirable picture of Elizabeth the Woman,”—Morning Post. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PRIEST’S 
PARLOUR. A Novet. 


By GENEVIEVE IRONS. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


GENTLEMAN ROGER. 
A Lancashire Tale. 
By M. E. FRANCIS. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. net. 


ROMANTIC EDINBURGH. 


By JOHN GEDDIE. A new edition revised. With 8 colour 
plates and 41 black and white illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Price 5s. net. 


PINAFORE TALES. 
Stories and Verse for Young People. 


By GLADYS DAVIDSON. With 12 full-page illustrations 
in colour and black and white by W. Branam and Louis 
Wain. 4to. Price 2s. 6d. 


A PAPAL ENVOY DURING THE 
REIGN OF TERROR. 


Being the Memoirs of the Abbe Salamon. 
Translated by FRANCES JACKSON. With 24 full-page illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


“More like a romance than a page of history. There are few narratives 
extant of the massacres of September which give such a vivid picture ef the 
horrors of the time.” —Athenzum. 

“A remarkable addition to the historical material concerning revolu- 
tion.”--Daily Telegraph. oe . 


SACRED DRAMAS. 
“St. Catherine of Alexandria.” “St. Dorothea. 
“A Christmas Mystery.” 


By AUGUSTA THEODOSIA DRANE (Mother Francis 
Raphael, O.5.D.). Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE “NOTRE DAME LIVES OF THE SAINTS.” 


ST. MARGARET OF SCOTLAND. 
ST. PATRICK. ST. ANSELM. 


Each with photogravure frontispiece, and 6 black-and-white 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MYSTICISM. Its True Nature and Value 


With a translation of the Mystical “Theology” of Dionysius 
and of the Letters to Caius and Dorotheus. Crown 8vo 
Price 5s. 

“ A work of real importance to all serious students of mysticism. A book to 
bestudied. It deals, and deals adequately, with that part of mystical doctrine 
which is most widely disliked or misunderstood by those o ise im sym- 
pathy with the subject.” —Guardian. 

“A thoughtful and scholarly volume.”—Times. 


THE SINCERE CHRISTIAN IN- 
STRUCTED IN THE FAITH OF 
CHRIST. 
By BISHOP HAY. A new edition revised. Demy 8vo. 
592 pp. Price Gs. net. 
THESE MY LITTLE ONES. 


The Origin, Progress, and Development of the Society of the 
Crusade of Rescue and Homes for Destitute Catholic Children 
(Father Bans’s Homes). Edited by the Rev. N. WAUGH 
with 16 full-page illustrations. Post 8vo. Price 6s. net. 





London: 15 King Street, Covent Garden; 
and Edinburgh. 





Mr. Heinemann’s Xmas Books 
SIEGFRIED AND THE TWILIGHT 


OF THE GODS. By Ricmarp Waener. Translated by 
Maroarer Armour. Hlustrated in Colour by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. 15s, net. 
Previously Published Uniform. 
THE RHINEGOLD AND THE VALKYRIE 


Standard.—‘* Mr. Rackham is a subtle interpreter of Wagner's genius.” 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 
By P. B. SHELLEY. MDlustrated in Colour by Cuas. 
Rosrnson. Introduction by Eomunp Gossx, LL.D. 18s. net. 
Freeman's Jowrnal.—‘* The illustrations are ideal, characterised by lightness 
and clearness with delicate colouring and poetic beauty.”’ 
British Weekly.—“ It will be one of the favourite gift- 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. 
By W. W. COLLINS, BI. Fully Illustrated in Colour, 
16s. net. 

The Outlook.—". . . 
well be improved upon. 
Previously Published Uniform. 

CATHEDRAL CITIES OF (1) FRANCE (2) SPAIN (3) ENCLAND 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND 


AFTER. By LOVAT FRASER. (2nd Imp.) 16s. net. 
Viscount Miiwer in the Times: ‘The book is, indeed, much more than a 
biography of Lord Curzon as Viceroy. The author ranges widely and boldly 
over the whole field of Indian politics . . . presented in a more complete form, 
or with greater candour, than by any previous writer.” 


IN NORTHERN MISTS. 
By Dr. F. NANSEN, G.C.V.O., etc. Fully illustrated, with 
Maps, Plans, etc. 2 vols. 30s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—* A work at once of deep interest and lasting value.” 
Scotsman.—‘‘ A work of engrossing interest.” 


Through TRACKLESS LABRADOR 


3y H. HESKETH PRICHARD. Fully Iliustrated. 158. net. 

British Weekly.—“* Mr. Hesketh Prichard knows the country intimately. . . 

The book ia full of information, and will at once take its place among the 
standard authorities on Labrador.” 


LIFE OF J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 

By E. R. and J.PENNELL. Cheaper Edition, with new 
Matter and Illustrations. 1 Vol. 12s. Gd. net. 

Scotsman.—“ Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have never done better work than this, 
As it stands, the monograph is more than ever attractive.” 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 








ks this season.” 





is a gift book for people of taste the volume could not 




















By E. GORDON CRAIG. Fully I[lustrated. Gs. net, 
THREE NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
HAIL AND FAREWELL. I. AVE! 


By GEORGE MOORE. 6s. 


MY VAGABONDAGE. (2nd Imp.) 
By J. E. PATTERSON. 8s. 6d. net. 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDE. 
By GEORGE ACORN. Preface by A. C. Brnson, M.A. 6s, 


THE BOOK OF BURIED TREASURE. 
By R. D. PAINE. Fully Illustrated. 10s. net. 
Evening Standard.—“ A fascinating subject worthily handled.” 


THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF THE 
WORLD. ByF. A. TALBOT. 


‘ully Dlustrated. Gs. net. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
EDMUND GOSSE. 5s. net. 


THE WAR GOD, 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 2s, 6d. net. 


The Great Engravers. 

Artistic Reproductions of their Principal Works. 
Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND. 2s, Gd. net cach. 
@) DURER; (2) MANTEGNA; (8) J. Re SMITH, 

() WATTEAU; (5) GOYA; (6) VAN DYCK. 


Little Books about Old Furniture. 
By J. P. BLAKE and A. KE. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. 
trated. Each 2s. 6d. net. 

(1) TUDOR TO STUART; (2) QUEEN ANNE. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 


MAIDS’ MONEY Mrs. H. Dupenry 
LAURA CaroLINE GROSVENOR 
THE REWARD OF VIRTUE Amper REEvzs 
A LIKELY STORY. Ww. pe Morgan 
JUGGERNAUT E. F. Bzunson 
ZULEIKA DOBSON Max Berrsoum 
THE PILGRIM KAMANITA Kaze Gsetiervup 
THE SECRET GARDEN Mrs. Hoveson Burnerr 


(Illustrated in Colour by Cxaries Ronson.) 
THE DOP DOCTOR «at tm) Ricnarp Drnan 
wM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET. W.C. 




















Illus. 
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JOHN LONG’S 
BOOKS FOR XMAS GIFTS 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND HIS TIMES: From the Reign of 
Louis XV. to the Second Empire. By Friéviric Loriés. English Version by Bryan O’Downett, 
M.A. This work contains material from recently discovered documents now made public for the first time, 
With Photogravure and numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ; 


The Scotsman says: “In this volume of the life and times of this remarkable and unscrupulous French statesman and di : 
M. Loilée has drawn an admirable sketch with a light and facile hand.” , and diplomatist 


THE HOUSE OF TECK: A Romance of a Thousand Years. 3; tov; 
Fe.serman, Author of “Hungary and its People,” ete. With Photogravure of Her Majesty, over 100 other 


interesting Portraits, Reproductions of Pictures and Illustrations depicting Family Relics, included in the 
volume by special permission of Her Majesty the Queen. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Siturday Review says: “It is ‘the romance of a thousand years.’ The author has read deeply into his authorities, and 
thore are many interesting stories and odd pieces of history which are not come by in the ordinary way.” : 


PILGRIMS TO THE ISLES OF PENANCE: Orchid Gathering 
in the East. By Mrs. Tatzor Cuton. With 54 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Demy 
8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 

The Daily Eepress says: “Tho fascination of orchid hunting in far-off lands has never been more deftly set forth than in 
Mrs. Talbot Clifton’s ‘ Pilgrims to the Isles of Penance,’ the tale—and a very good one too—of a journey in parts of Burma, adjoining 
the Chinese frontier, and other places in the extreme south. Orchids are the beginning and ending and innermost meaning of the 
book, which has many beautiful pictures of the rarest and most extraordinary flowers.” - 


THE SEVEN RICHEST HEIRESSES OF FRANCE. By the Counr pz Sorssons, 
With Photogravure and other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 
The Daily Telegraph says: “There is no more wonderful and picturesque figure of the seventeenth century than Cardinal 
Mazarin, and it was a happy idea on the part of the Count de Soissons to give an account not only of his career but also of the careers 
of the seven nieces whom he used as props to his fortune.” 


BIG-GAME HUNTING IN NORTH-EASTERN RHODESIA. By Owen Lercuer, 
F.R.G.8. With Portrait of Author in Photogravure, and 52 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Sheffield Telegraph says: “So vivid aro the descriptions of the chase, the natives, and the animals, so splendidly written is 
his whole story, that one lays it down at the last chapter with a genuine sigh of regret. Mr. Letcher’s adventures and misadventures 
are most absorbing. The book is profusely illustrated and cannot be overrated.” 


THE FAIR LADIES OF HAMPTON COURT. By Craze Jexronp, Author of “The 
Beaux and the Dandies,” ete. With an Introduction by Watrer Jerroup. [Illustrated with Photogravure 
and other Reproductions from Paintings of the Beauties of the Period. Demy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 

The Daily Telegraph says: “The work could scarcely be done better than is here the case with the easy, humane, and well-bred 
narration of Mrs. Jerrold. She has just the right touch, and has succeeded in producing a series of pen-portraits not unworthy of 
the artistic masterpieces of Lely and Kneller.” 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SEPOY REVOLT. By Mas. Murer. With 
Portraits, Illustrations, and a Plan. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

The Scotsman says: “The book details the circumstances of outbreak of the rising of the Sepoys ; and in a narrative always made 
interesting from its grasp of the progress of the suppression as a whole, gives many graphic particulars of the perils, hardships, 
despairs, and hopes of the little band of British at the centre of the cyclone. The matter-of-fact seriousness with which the story is 
told adds much to the impressiveness of a readable book always vivid with the interest of imminent danger.” 


MANY COLOURED MOUNTAINS AND SOME SEAS BETWEEN. 
A Book of Travel. By Emma 8. Born. With Coloured Frontispiece and several other Lllustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 1s. Gd. net. 

The Western Mail saya: “The book is welcome not only for the entertaining reading which it provides, but also for the fact that 
it conveys some idea of the wonders and beauties to be found in the great British Empire.” 


THE FAIR LAND OF CENTRAL AMERICA. By Maveice Ds Waters. 
Preface by Srr Artuur Conan Dorie. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7S. 6d. net. 
The Scotsman says: “ Well observed, well illustrated, and uncommonly readable.” . 
The Sunday Times says: “Sir A. Conan Doyle says that he found this book charming, witty, instructive, and full of interesting 
observations. This will be the general verdict of the public.” 


PONIES AND ALL ABOUT THEM. By Frayne Townenp Barrox, M.R.C.V.S. With 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 
Vanity Fair says: “A valuable and eminently practical volume covering the whole ground of pony breeding, keeping, 

and history, and dealing with every class of pony. The choice and management of ponies, in health and disease, is very fully treated ; 

and the work, well illustrated as it is, forms a comprehensive and very reliable storehouse of information essential to every pony- 
keeper. It fills a place which no other book has hitherto supplied.” 


FICTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Sd 











A SOCIETY MOTHER - Edmund Bosanquet | ESTHER GRANT - Alexander D. Murray 
1 TOO HAVE KNOWN - - Amy J. Baker| THE SPELL OF THE LOTUS - D. H. Dennis 
DECREE NIS!I - - - - - Lady X|UNDER EASTERN SKIES - - Olive Tempest 
MISS DAFFODIL - - - Curtis Yorke |A GIRL WITH IDEALS - @ F. Handel Elvey 
INTELLECTUAL MARIE - - Harry Tighe | UNCONFESSED - “ “ - Maxwell Gray 
CUPID’S TIME SHEET - - D’Arcy Martin |THE LITTLE SIGNORA - - C. H. Isles 
THE SHADOW OF THE GUILLOTINE E. Scott Gillics |FOLLY’S GATE -" -< - - James Blyth 
THE POWER OF THE PETTICOAT ALSO JOAN - - - Lilian Arnold 

Nirs. Henry Tippett |THE UNCONSCIOUS BIGAMIST Mrs. Cameron Shute 








Kindly write for John Long’s General Catalogue. it is a most interesting production. 


LONDON: JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 18, & 14, NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS TO NOT 











TWO STORIES OF TOPICAL INTEREST 


By HERBERT STRANG 
The Air Scout 


A Story of National Defence. Illustrated in Colour, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s.; picture boards, cloth 
back, 4s. 6d. ‘ 

The Spectator says:— There is a certain boldness, we might 
even say grandeur, in the conception of Mr. Herbert Strang’s tale, 
‘The Air Scout.’... We have herea tale of very great intrinsic 
interest, having behind it a purpose of the most valuable kind, 
the promoting of an effective organization of Imperial defence.” 

Lord ROBERTS writes: “It is capital reading, and should 
interest more than boys. Your forecast of events in China is so 
good that I can only hope the future may not bring to Australia 
such a struggle as the one you so graphically describe.” 

Lord ESHER writes: “It is one of those books calculated to 
inspire boys with an interest in our National Defenees and in the 
advance of modern science. This is the ‘ higher’ Education.” 


The Flying Boat 


Illustrated in Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 
8s. 6d. Picture boards, cloth baek, 2s. 6d. 
“Quite up to date.”—Alhenzum. 
“The story shows a curious prevision of the events which are 
now disturbing the Celestial Empire.”—@uerdian. 


AGOOK OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE. 


The Romance of 
Australia 


ts Discovery and Settlement; Adventures of its Ex- 
plorers and Settlers. Edited by HERBERT STRANG. 
Jilustrated in Colour, with Maps. 640 pages. Demy 8vo, 
eloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“A delightful history for any boy who wants to know about 
that fascinating country.”—Standard, 
“This is romance indeed.”—Outlook. 


A GIFT BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


Heroes of the Air 


By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY HARPER. 


Illustrated in Colour by Cyrus Cuneo, and in Blaeck-and- 
White. Demy Svo, eloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“The story of the exploits of these pioneers and other famous 
men is well told, and the book gives the reader a good knowledge 
of the way in which monoplanes and biplanes are constructed.”— 
Daily Mail. 





TWO BRILLIANT HISTORICAL STORIES. 


The Sword of Freedom 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON. 

A Story of the English Revolution. Illustrated in Colour. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s.; picture boards, cloth back, 
4s. 6d. 

“Captain Gilson possesses not only a fine imagination and fertile 
fancy, but has also the real dramatic gift.”—Outlook. 

“Full of the romantic spirit, with a sense, too, of colour and 
poctry.”— Standard. 


Kit of the Carabineers 
OR, A SOLDIER OF MARLBOROUGH’S, 


By D. H. PARRY. 
Nlustrated in Colour. Crown 8vo, eloth, olivine edges, 5s. 





TWO NEW STORIES FOR GIRLS. 


The Girl Crusoes 


By Mrs. HERBERT STRANG. 

The Adventures of three Girls in the South Seas. Ilus- 
trated in Colour. Crown 8vo, eloth, 3s. 6d.; picture 
boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. 

“ We congratulate Mrs. Herbert Strang on realizing that girls 
very often prefer their brothers’ books of adventure to those 
specially written for themselves.”-—Secondary Education, 


The Colters 


By J. M. WHITFELD. 


An Australian Story for Girls. Illustrated in Colour. 
Crown 8vo, eloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


THE CHILDREN’S ART GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


A Book of Children’s Verse 


Seleeted and Edited by MABEL and LILIAN QUILLER- 
COUCH. Illustrated in Colour by Etheldreda Gray. 
Cloth 4to, gilt top, 15s. net. Edition de luxe, printed on 
Hand-made paper, signed by the Artist, £22s. net. The 
most sumptuous anthology of children’s poetry ever 
produced. 
piece of work—inside 





“A splendid and out.”—Newcastle 
Chronicle. 

“A really beautiful volume.”— Record. 

“The combination of Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford 
University Press, and Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton in the pro- 
duction of children’s books has laid the world of small folk under 
an obligation for ever by the issue of the beautiful book of verses 
for children that the Misses Quiller-Couch have put together.”— 
Freeman’s Journal. 


A FINE ART ANIMAL BOOK, 


The Book of Baby Beasts 


With many handsome Plates in Colour by E. J. DETMOLD. 
Picture boards, cloth back, 6s, net. 

“Tt is not likely that the present season will bring forth a book 

more welcome in the nursery than The Book of Baby Beasts.”— 

Observer. 


A NEW BOOK OF FAIRY STORIES. 


Queen Mab’s Daughters 


Translated from the Freneh of JEROME DOUCET. 
Illustrated in Colour. Cloth, 6s. 


NEW ANIMAL BOOKS. By CECIL ALDIN. 


Cecil Aldin’s 
Happy Family 


Containing 36 large Plates in Colour by CECIL ALDIN. 
Letterpress by May Byron. Picture boards, cloth back, 
7s. 6d. net. Iso published as six small picture board 
books at is. net each. 
“Mr. Aldin’s pictures are a sheer joy.”—Standard, 


Merry and Bright 


The Experiences of a German Dachshund Puppy and his 
English Friend. Containing 24 Full- e Pietures in 
Colour, and special End-paper, by Cecil Aldin. Strongly 

bound in Picture boards, cloth back, 6s. 





THE MOST ORIGINAL AND AMUSING 
PICTURE BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 


THE PEEK-A-BOO SERIES. By CHLOE PRESTON. 


The Peek-a-Boos 


12 Plates in Colour and Humorous Verses. Picture boards, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Peek-a-Boos in Winter 


18 Plates in Colour and Humorous Verses. Picture boards, 
cloth back, 6s. net. 
“Quite original in style and unlike anything which has been 
done before.”—Lady’s Pictoriat, 





A Complete Catalogue, Illustrated in Colour, will be despatched, post free, on application to the Managers, 20 Warwick-sq., E.C- 








HENRY FROWDE and HODDER @ STOUGHTON 
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HUTCHINSON & 


Ce’ Ss 


NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE GOLDEN FAIRY BOOK 
THE SILVER FAIRY BOOK 


THE DIAMOND FAIRY BOOK 
THE RUBY FAIRY BOOK 


With beautiful Coloured Plates by FRANK PAPE and NORMAN LITTLE, and numerous Illustrations by 
H. R. MILLAR. Each beautifully bound in cloth gilt and gilt edges, 33. 6d. 





THE BEST BOYS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR 
Recommended by LORD ROBERTS 


JACK CHALONER 


or, when every man came forward to do his duty 
to his country 


By EDWARD FRASER 
In handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, with Full-Page Ilus- 


trations, 5s, with a foreword by Field-Marshal EARL 
ROBERTS, V.C. 


THE BRAVEST DEED I EVER 
SAW 


Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. Among the many contributors 

to this volume may be mentioned the following: Field-Marshal 

Eart Roserts, V.C., Major-General Baprn-Powkxtt, J. Forpes- 

Rorgrtson, General Ben Vitsosn, C. B. Fry, H. Riper Haaaarp, 
Euvern Sanpow, Genéral Boors 


In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with illustrations. 5s. 








es 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
THE FIFTY-TWO LIBRARY 


In large crown 8vo, 400-500 pp., cloth, bevelled boards, richly gilt, 
gilt edges, well Illustrated. 5s. each 


There are Fifty-two different Volumes in this Series, which forms 
an excellent Library of Fiction for Young People. The stories are 
by the best writers for boys and girls 


Half-a-million volumes sold 





————— 


26 IDEAL STORIES FOR GIRLS 
By TWENTY-SIX POPULAR AUTHORS 
With 32 full-page Ilustrations 


In crown 8vo, cloth, richly gilt and gilt edges, 5s, 





HUTCHINSON’S 1s. 


Net Library of Standard Copyright Books 


A new series of reprints of popular standard books at the price of ONE SHILLING net. Each work is complete in one volwme, 
is printed in clear type on good paper and tastefully bound in art cloth, with gilt top and Photogravure 
Frontispiece. They are light to handle and portable in size 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN 


By Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
FIVE FAIR SISTERS 
An Italian Episode of the Court of Louis XIV. 
By H. Noel Williams 


NAPOLEON By Professor Dr. Max Lenz 


RUSKIN AND HIS CIRCLE By Ada Earland 





IN THE STRANGE SOUTH SEAS 


By Beatrice Grimshaw 
LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE By Jules Lair 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. A Biographical Study 


By Edward Thomas 
A PRINCESS OF INTRIGUE 


Madame de Longueville and Her Times 
By H. Noel Williams 





HUTCHINSON’S 


NEW 6s. NOVELS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS 


BY THE LEADING NOVELISTS 





ADRIAN SAVAGE Lucas Malet 


(8rd Edition) 
THE GREEN CURTAIN M. E. Braddon 
CHRISTOPHER = gna Eaition) Richard Pryce 
AN ACCIDENTAL DAUGHTER Cosmo Hamilton 
(2nd Edition) 
FOR HENRI AND NAVARRE Dorothea Conyers 
THE ISLE of the DEAD May Crommelin & A, Williams 
THE BELLE OF SANTIAGO G. B. Burgin 
THE PARTNERS Kate Helen Weston 
FLOWER OF GRASS ena xaition) Kathlyn Rhodes: 


THE DAWN OF ALL (2nd Edition) Robert H. Benson 





THE THIRD MISS WENDERBY Mabel Barnes-Grundy 


MRS. THOMPSON W. B. Maxwell 
LILAMANI (2nd Edition) Maud Diver 
A TRUE WOMAN Baroness Orezy 
THE SHIP OF CORAL xt.) | H. De Vere Stacpoole 
THE GREEN PATCH Baroness von Hutten 
NONE OTHER GODS Robert H. Benson 
POPPIES IN THE CORN Edita) Madame Albanesi 
MADEMOISELLE CELESTE Adéle F. Knight 
THE EVOLUTION OF SARA E. Everett-Green 





34. 35, & 36 PATERNOSTER ROW 
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HUTCHINSON & C°*® Good Books 


SUITABLE 


FOR GIFTS 


“ There is no >» message of love, affection, good will or r frie ndehip | that cannot be conveyed in @ B book. - 





A . DUKE and HIS FRIENDS 


The Life and Letters of the Second Duke of 
Richmond 


By the EARL OF MARCH 
In 2 volumes, cloth gilt top, 24s. net 





With 34 Illustrations. 








2np Lares Epirion 
“,most charming and delightful volume of r ink od 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS 
By the late CANON TEIGNMOUTH-SHORE 


Canon of Worcester Cathedral, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to 
His Majesty King George V. 


With s a Bhshageavane Portrait. In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net 








A SUPERS ART BOOK 


JOHN OPIE 
And His Circle 
By ADA EARLAND 


In one large handsome volume, with 51 Illustrations, printed on 
art paper, “and benutifully reproduced by a new process, 21s. net 





PENELOPE RICH 
And Her Circle 
By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net, with Photogravure and 
24 other Illustrations 





QUEENE JEANNE of NAVARRE 


By P. F. WILLIAM RYAN 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, with Illustrations 





FROM RHODESIA to EGYPT 
By THEO. KASSNER, F.RB.G.S. 
Ia cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, with Dlustrations 


“THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 
By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
In 2 vols., 24s. net, with Illustrations 














MADAME ROLAND 
By I. A. TAYLOR 
In cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. net, with Ilustrations 


The Cheapest Book of the Year and one of the most beautifu 


The WONDERS of the WORLD 


The Marvels of Nature and Man as they ewist to-day 
Which contains 1,000 beautiful Dlustrations reproduced from 
Photographs, and 28 Coloured Plates 
The work comprises an absolutely original and almost price- 
less collection of Photographs of the Marvels of the World. All 
the World’s most wonderful sights as seen by the most eminent 
travellers, many of whom have supplied the descriptive text 
In Two Handsome Large Volumes, Beautifully Printed through- 
out on Art Paper. In cloth gilt and full gilt edges. 12s. 6d. net 
per vol., and i in various leather bindings 





Two BEAUTIFUL NEW COLOUR BOOKS 


THE FLOWER FIELDS of 
ALPINE SWITZERLAND 


By G. FLEMWELL 
Author of “ Alpine Flowers and Gardens” 
With 32 mounted Coloured Plates from Paintings Specially 
Executed by the author for the Present Work 
In one handsome vol. cloth gilt and gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


SHELLEY’S NATURE POEMS 
In one handsome vol., cloth gilt and gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
With 16 mounted Coloured Plates reproduced from Water- 
colour Drawings 
By WILL IAM HYDE 


SIXTY YEARS 


Life and Adventure in the Far East 
By JOHN DILL ROSS 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 3 Photo- 
gravure Plates, 20 other or Illustrations and a aMap 





4rk La RGE Epir ION 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN 
MANY LANDS 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER 
In 2 vols., 24s. net. With Illustrations 


The LIVING RACES of MANKIND 


A popular illustrated account of the customs, habits, pursuits 

feasts, and ceremonies of the races of Mankind throughout the 

world, BY EMINENT SPECIALISTS, in Two Volumes 

containing 800 PHOTOGRAPHS from LIFE and 25 Coloured 

Plates and also Maps printed throughout on English Art Pa 

In handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 21g. net, and in various 
leather bindings 





By W. H. HUDSON 
New and Cheaper Editions, 6s. each 


AFOOT IN ENGLAND 
THE LAND’S END 


A Naturalist’s Impressions in West Cornwall 
With 49 Illustrations by A. H. COLLINS 











& new volume of the Ci f Ki iy Library 


PHOTOGRAP H Y 
Edited by HENRY P. MASKELL 
Assisted by Eminent Specialists. In half-bound leather, 5s. 








The Standard Book on the Game 
TAYLOR ON GOLF 
Impressions, Comments, and Hints 
By J. H. TAYLOR 


Cheap and popular Edition, with 48 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net 





New and Cheaper Edition 
IN WILDEST AFRICA 
By C. G. SCHILLINGS 
With about 300 Illustrations. Im cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net 





The LIVING ANIMALS of the 
WORLD 


An absolutely unique and almost priceless collection of Photographs 

of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, ete., Written by EMI- 

NENT SPECI ALISTS. In Two Volumes containing : 25 Coloured 

Plates and 1,210 Illustrations from Photographs printed through- 

out on Englis zh Art Paper. In handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
21s. net, and in various leather bindings 








2np Epiri0n. 


WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS 
A Collection of Letters 
Edited by ADA M. INGPEN 
With Ilustrations. In cloth gilt, 5s. net 


EDWARD THE PEACEMAKER 
The Story of the Life of King Edward VII. 
and his Queen 
Written by well-known Biographers. With 782 beautiful Illus. 
trations, including 21 Coloured Plates. In Two handsome Volumes. 
Cloth Gilt and full Gilt Edges, 8s. net each 


SIR ROBERT HART 
The Romance of a Great Career 
Told by his Niece, JULIET BREDON 
In Cloth Gilt. With Illustrations, 6s, net 














LONDON : HUTCHINSON & Co. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co.’s LIST. 


Full lustrated List of Books for Presentation Post Free. 


THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD. By the Author of ‘‘Tue Broap 
Hicewar.” Justready. Third impression. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


The Money Moon 


by 
Jeffery Farnol. 


THE BROAD HIGHWAY. By JEFFERY FARNOL,. The finest English 
novel pulJished for years. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
NEARLY ONE MILLION READERS IN TWELVE MONTHS, 

















THE “LORNA DOONE” OF AMERICA. 
RAMONA. By HELEN HUNT JACKSON (H.H.), Crown 8y0, cloth 
gilt,Gs, Will be read by tens of th ds with iat delight, 





RE-APPEARANCE OF AN OLD FAVOURITE AUTHOR. 
DUNLEARY. The Humour of a Munst.r Town, By EDMUND DOWNEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 





A BORN STORY-TELLER. 
UNDER WESTERN SKIES. Life Picturesfrom Memory. By FRANCIS 


SINCLAIR, Author of ‘‘ From the Four Winds,” ‘‘Where the Sun Sete,” 


“* Under North Star and Southern Cross.’” Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


A UNIQUE AND CHARMING GIFT. Large crown 4to cloth, illustrated 
cover, unique end papers. Beautifully illustrated in colour, 3s. 6d. net. 

LITTLE MERTA’S CHR:ISTMAS DREAM. By OSCAR BLOBEL. 
llustrations in Colour by Hueo Grium. 





A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK FOR GIRLS. Just Ready. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, fully illustrated, 6s. net. 
THREE HUNDRED AND ONE THINCS A BRIGHT GIRL CAN DO. 
By JEAN STUART. Uniform with “Three Hundred Things a Bright 
Boy Can Do.” Full Prospectus, giving centents, free on application, 





An IDEAL BOOK for ae Sango crown Svo, designed cover, 
cloth, 6s. net. 
THREE SeaaeeS THINGS A BRIGHT BOY CAN DO. By MANY 
HANDS. 


A rich storehouse of good things. While turning over its pages we know 
of many households where this handsomely produced beok will be eagerly 
poe This volume should be the means of inspiring many a lad to 
adopt some hebby from amongst these three hundred things, and to follow 
it up diligently, 





A STIMULATING BOOK FOR BOYS. Just ready. La: crown 8ve, cloth 

gilt, designed cover, fully illustrated, with working drawings, 6s. 

THE TOOLMOUSE CLUB, A Practical Book for Boys. By J. Retnpror. 
A book written in narrative form, giving practical Instructions for Boys in 
Home Carpentry, Photography, Electricity, Boat Building, Decoration, 
Nature Study, &c., &c. 


OVERY HOUSE, 100 SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E., AND 
TUDOR HOUSE, 32, WARWICK LANE, EC. 


BOOKS for PRESENTS 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Original Edition. F’cap. 8vo, 5s. 
Illustrated Edition. With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in Black-and-White by Jxssiz 
Wixncox Smirn. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. With Introduction by Anprew Lana, 
and Portrait. F’cap 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 











We have read few better books for children of all ages—which is to say, 
few books more worthy of a grown man’s attention.'’—Spectater. 
SEVENTH IMPRESSION. TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 
With numerous Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 
By SIR PERCY FITZPATRICK. 
An ABRIDGED EDITION can also be had with Coloured Frontispiece and 


numerous other Illustrations, crowa 8vo, with gilt sides and back, Js, 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. With portrait of Richarp Waaner. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 

MUSIC AND MORALS. With portrait of the Author. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s, not. 


Mrs. JANIESON’S WORKS on Sacred Art. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Sacred and Legendary Art. With 19 Etchings on 
Copper and Steel, and 187 other Illustrations. Two vols. 8vo. Gilt top, 20s. net 
Legends of the Monastic Orders, as represented in 
= Fine Arts, With 11 Etchings and 88 other Lilustrations. 8vo. Gilt top 
s. net. : 
Legends of the Madonna or Blessed Virgin 
Mary, as represented in the Fine Arts. With 27 Etchings and 165 other 
Illustrations. 8vo. Gilt top, 10s. net. 
The History of Our Lord, as exemplified in Works of 
Art, With 31 Etchings and 281] other Iflustrations. Two vols. Gilt top, 20s. net, 


PRESENTATION EDITION OF 
MISS SOULSBY’S WORKS. 


5 vols. iu small 8vo, gilt edges, bound in leather, 3s. 6d. net each, 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Soest Sieeeeeas Eee een 
R MOTHERS & TEACHER 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARACTER. meaner 
STRAY THOUGHTS in SICKNESS and in HEALTH. 
These Volumes are also issued in cloth at 2s. 6d. net each. 
Messrs, Longmans & Co,’s New Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON E.C. 











Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s LIST 


’ See, ~ 
“Mr. Bernard Holland’s admirable biography,” 
Sreconp Impression. —Blackwood’s Magazine, 
The Life of the Eighth Duke of Dey, 
shire. By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. With pyou™ 
and other Iustrations, 2 vols.,8vo. 32s. net, [ Postagena 


** We conclude, as we began, by warmly recommending Mr. 
finely-written biography to all students of recent political eee Holland's 


—_—__ —— Mall Gazette, 

“ The book is crammed with good things.”—Oxnsznvern, 
Letters to William Allingham 

v e E 

H. ALLINGHAM and E. BAUMER WILLIAMS. _ 

7s. 6d. net. 7 ; 

Postage 5 

In this volume will be found, amongst others, een re 

Hunt, the Brownings, Tennyson, Thackeray, Carlyle, Eme 9 

William Morris, Burne-Jones, Ruskin, Dickens, “ George Eliot.” 

Holman Hunt, Mill, and Kingsley. ” 

sean thn wate Bec os a ae | 

Babes in the African Wood. 

By the Hon. R. GORELL BARNES. With a Practical 

Appendix and a Map and 69 Photographs of the Natives the 

Country, the Game, and Camp Scenes. Crown 8yo. 63, not 

' , . [Postage 4d, 

This book contains the narrative of what befell two young men on 

@ summer's camping in British East Africa. 











A Yachtswoman’s Cruises and some 
Steamer Voyages. Dy MAUDESPEED. Mlustrated 
with Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Postage 4d 

Experiences of Cruises along the English Coast from Wivenhoe to 

Weymouth, along most of the French Coast from Cherbourg to 

Ostend, through Holland, and on the Zuyder Zee. 

In the second part the somewhat hard life of practical yachting is 
left alone. It deals with countries visited on large steamers and liners, 


Lectures on Poetry. By J. W. MACKAIL, MA: 
LL.D., formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Postage 5d, 

“He must, indeed, be a niggard of affection who is not quickened andj 
informed by these lectures of Professor Mackail. They are worthy of the 

Okair from which they were given.”—Observer, _ 


The Eve of Catholic Emancipation, being 
the History of the English Catholics during 
the first Thirty Years of the Nineteenth 
Century. By the Right Rev. Monsignor BERNARD 
WARD, President of St. Edmund’s College, Ware. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. (In Three Volumes.) 
Vols. I. and IIT.—1803-1820. 8vo, 21s. net. [ Postage 6d, 

The Harrow School Register, Third 
Edition, 1800-1911. Edited by M. G. DAUGLISH and 











P. K. STEPHENSON. 8vo, 15s. net. [ Postage 6d. 
Some Principles of Maritime Strategy. 
By JULIAN 8. CORBETT. 8vo, 9s. net. [ Postage 6d. 


** A careful perusal is recommended to soldiers, Members of Perliament, and 
naval journalists, whose doctrines, psalms, and jeremiads have been disturbing 
tae mind of the country and the amenity of international relationships.” 

—Observer, 

THE ARCHITECT'S LIBRARY. NEW VOLUME. NOW READY. 
AHistory of Architectural Development.—In Three 
Volumes. Vol. I1I.—The Renaissance in Italy, 
France, and England. By F.M.SIMPSON, Professor 

of Architecture in the University of London, etc. With 268 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. [ Postage 6d, 
Vol. I. Ancient, Early Christian, and Byzan- 
tine Architecture, With 180 llustrations. 12s. 6d. net 

[ Postage 6d, 

Vol. II. Medizval Architecture. With 257 
Illustrations. 21s. net. [ Postage 6d, 


Italian Castles and Country Seats. 
By TRYPHOSA BATES BATCHELLER. With 4 Photo- 
gravures, 14 Plates in colour, and 80 Half-tone Plates. 8vo, 
25s. net. [ Postage 74. 
Mrs. Batcheller gives intimate glimpses of the home life of the 
Italian aristocracy in their ancestral country seats. Probably few 
foreigners have had opportunities so unusual to penetrate into s cial 
circles generally closed to strangers. 
As the authoress travelled from one end of Italy to the other by 
automobile, the book should be of use and interest to all who 
purpose motoring through Italy and Sicily. 


God in Evolution: A Pragmatic Study 
of Theology. By FRANCIS HOWE JOHNSON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [ Postage 4d. 

This book is a tentative application of the pragmatic method to 
religious thought. It contemplates the possibility and the need of 4 
change of base in theology from that of a special Divinely authorized 
revelation to that of the comprehensive revelation that God has m de 
of Himself in nature, in human consciousness, and in the long 
experience of the human race. 

The book contains also an appendiz on the use of analogy im 
speculative thought, in the constructions of science and in ordinary 
life. A second appendix concerns itself with an appreciation of the 
philosophy of Professor Henri Bergson, and its relation to theology. 





Longmans, | Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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viowbrays’ Gift Books. 
~ §0ME LONDON CHURCHES 


S. Cyprian’s, Dorset Square. 
8. Giles, Cripplegate 
S. Margaret’s, Westminster 
S. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
S. Mary-le-Bow 
S. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster 
Square 
S. Mary-le-Strand 
S. Mary’s, Primrose Hill 
S. Mildred’s, Bread Street 
S. Olave’s, Hart Street 
§. Columba’s, Haggerston S. Peter’s, London Docks 
§. Cuthbert’s, Philbeach Gardens ' S, Stephen’s, Walbrook 
TWENTY-SIX FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
PENCIL DRAWINGS by G. M. ELLWOOD, 
with numerous Pen-and-Ink Sketches in Text, and Key Map to 
denote position of the Churches described. 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE NOTES BY 


The Rev. E. HERMITAGE DAY, D.D. 
Quarto, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE DRAGON OF WESSEX. 
A Story of the Days of Alfred. By the Rev. 
PERCY DEARMER, D.D. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [Inland Post 4d. 

“A vivid pietare of one of the golden ages of English history. The 





allows Barking 

- Sainte’ Margaret Street 

Church, Spitalfields 
Great S. Helen’s, Bishopsgate 
Holy Redeemer, Clerkenwell 
Holy Trinity, Sloane Street 
s, Alban’s, Holborn 
§, Bartholomew’s, Smithfield 
s, Bride’s, Fleet Street 
s. Catherine Cree 
§. Clement Danes 





characters live in quite humen guise, and the reader follows their varied 
fortunes with unabated interest throughout.”’—The Guardian, 

“Mr. Dearmer has woven a ny! interesting story of life, domestic, militant, 
and political, in Wessex during the Danish occupation in the days of Alfred 


the Great. . . in his well-written and altogether delightful book. We wel- 
come it asa valuable addition to those stories of real characters and actual 
happeuings in past days.""—Morning Post. 


THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 
By the Ven. E. E. HOLMES, B.D., Archdeacon of London. 
Parchment, ls. net; Velvet leather, 2s. net. [Inland Post 14d. 


DAILY READINGS FROM THE 
WORKS OF BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
Arranged according to the Christian Year, 
and Based upon the Weekly Epistles and 
Gospels. With an Introduction by ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 3d. 





NEW VOLUME IN THE ENGLISH CHU RCHMAN'’S LIBRARY, 
i 
DR. LIDDON. 
By the Right Ilon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, LL.D. 
issued in “ Leaders of the Church, 1800-1900.”) 
net; leather, 2s. net. 


(Originally 
Cloth, 1s. 
{Inland postage 2d. 


THE GREATER TRIUMPH. 


A Story of Osborne and Dartmouth. By 
ARCHIBALD K,. INGRAM, Iilustrated by DONALD 
MAXWELL. Cloth, 2s. (d. net. [Inland Postage 4d. 


Pa. gives a real idea of the life and temptations of a naval cadet.’’—The 
Waraian, 


THE DOOMED CITY. 
A Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Conquest of 
Britain, and the ission of Augustine. 
By the Rev. A. D. CRAKE, B.A. A New Edition, illustrated 
by G. E. KRUGER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 4d, 


THE OLD MIRACLE PLAYS OF 
ENGLAND. By NETTA SYRETT, Author of “The 
Story of St. Catherine of Siena.” With Illustrations by 
HELEN THORP. Cloth, 2s. net. [Inland Postage 3d. 


“Miss Syrctt has quite the right touch, and her little book is heartily 
welcome.”—Church Times. 


ROSES OF MARTYRDOM. 
Stories of the Noble Army of Martyrs, for 
Children, Written and Illustrated by C. M. CRESSWELL. 
8 Illustrations in Colour. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. [Inland Post 4d. 

“Retells with simplicity and directness a number of stories of the ‘ Noble 

Army of Martyrs’ . one of the prettiest smaller volumes for children that 

have appeared this Christmas. Miss Cresswell shows herself a irue artist, not 

less in the text than in her excellent coloured illustrations.”’—The Guardian, 
eo 

A BROTHERHOOD OF HEROES. 
Being the Memorials of Charles, George, and William Napier. 
Selected and arranged by STEPHEN GWYNN, Illustrated 
in Colour by H. M, PAGET. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. | Inland post 4d. 


THE TWO OF THEM TOGETHER. 
A Tale about Africa of To-Day. By the Rev. ARTHUR 8. 
CRIPPS, M.A. With 6 Illustrations in Colour by J. R. 
SKELTON, Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. [Inland postage 3d. 

A. R. MOWBRAY & Co., Ltd., 23 Margaret Straot, Oxford 

Circus, London, W.; 9 High Street, Oxford. 














Smith, Elder & Co.’s List 


New 6s. Fi ‘ction. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


With 3 Illustrations by CHARLES FE. BROCK. 


The Case of 
Richard Meynell. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


DAILY MAIL :—*‘An excellent story, the best tn point of variety and 
steadily increasing interest that Mrs. Ward has ever done.” 

GLASGOW HERALD:—‘‘A tale which undoubtedly shows Mrs. Ward 
at her very best... there is hardly a page in which we de not 
exclaim over some truly human touch.” 

COMMENTATOR :—“‘if all that Mrs. Humphry Ward has written 
were to perish, we feel it is not too much to say that this exquisite 
portrayal of Rebert Elsmere’s widow will find a place in the literature 
that is passed on from century to century.” 








Penny Monypenny. 

By MARY and JANE FINDLATER. 

GLOBE :—*‘ One of those rare books which are not skimmed through 
and forgotten, but which give real pleasure to the reader, and can 

safely recommended as one of the successes amongst recent novels.” 

TRUTH :—** The tale is well conceived: it has the delicate touch of 

the sisters and their lively portrayal of character.” 


Judgments in Vacation. 
By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, Author 
of “The Scarlet Herring and other Stories,” &c. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [2nd Impression. 
YORKSHIRE POST:—‘*‘The judge is playfully ironical and para- 
doxical with a sort of qponsenceys oy. But humour is by no means 


the only rare quality in these Judgments. In the pure Lamb and 
Stevenson sense they are literature.” 





My Naval Career and Travels. 
By Admiral of the Fleet the Right Honble. SIR EDWARD 

H. SEYMOUR, G.C.B., O.M., &c. With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure and 8 Illustrations. 2nd Edition, Demy 8vo, 103. 6d 
DAILY TELEGRAPH :—‘*Simple, straightforward, manly, and un- 
adorned, this literary record is a worthy tribute to the career which 
it describes. Admiral Seymour has to his credit as distinguished a 
career as any officer in the British Navy.” 





Annals of the Irish Harpers: 
Compiled from the Bunting Manuscripts. 
By CHARLOTTE MILLIGAN FOX. With 6 Portraits. 
Small Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


BELFAST EVENING TELEGRAPH :—“' The volume contains the most 
adequate appreciation of Bunting that we have. It should be on ail 
Irish bookshelves. It is a vital contribution to the more significant 
side of Belfast history.” 





The Brazen Lyre. 
By E. V. KNOX. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
BIRMINGHAM POST:—‘*The quality and humour of Mr. Knox's 
verses are known to all readers of ‘Punch.’ It is good to have so 
many of his pieces in permanent form.” 


ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED XMAS LIST. 








“Absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished Library.”—Times. 


THE RE-ISSUE OF 
The Dictionary of 
National Biography 


Edited by 
Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir SIDNEY LEE. 
ON THIN PAPER 
AT ONE-THIRD the Price and 
ONE-THIRD the Size of the Original Work 
£16 10s. the Set, in cloth. 
£23 2s. in half morocco. 
In 22 Volumes, Every Word Reprinted. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each ; or half morocco, marbled edges, 
21s. net each. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE:—"* The best dictionary of home biography 
possessed by any nation.” 
The Rev. Dr. JESSOP in the NINETEENTH CENTURY :—“' The greatest 


literary undertaking that has ever been carried out in England.” 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, Post Free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List- 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK’S NEW NOVEL. 
“ Extraordinarily able.’’"—SPECTATOR. 


TANTE 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICE, Author of “Franklin Kane” 
and “ Amabel Channice.” 6s. (2nd large impression. 


THE BRACKNELS. By FORREST REID. 6s. 


Nation.—“ If the awarding of ‘literary crowns’ were not slightly ridiculous 
we should put forward the names of Mr. Forrest Reid for writing, and his 
publisher for producing, ‘ The Bracknels,’ ”’ 


A ROMANCE OF THE SIMPLE. By MARY 


J. H. SKRINE, Author of “A Stepson of the Soil.” 


Country Live.—‘‘In ‘A Stepson of the Soil’ Mrs. Skrine touched her 
highest point so far. In ‘A Romance of the Simple’ she goes beyond it. Itis 
the best thing she has done.’’ 


By the Author of “Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.” 


MORE GHOST STORIES. by Dr. MB. JAMES, 
Prov ost of King’s College, Cambridge. 6s. 








NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
Memoirs and Letters of the Rt. Hon. 


SIR ROBERT MORIER, G.C.B. 


from 1826-1876 
By his daughter, Mrs. ROSSLYN WEMYSS. With Portraits. 
2 Vols. 32s. net. 


Srecrator.— A continuous inner history of Europe. Mrs. Wemyss has 
concentrated her attention upon the greater matters, but the book is full also 
of good entertainment. Morier was the most vivacious of letter-writers and a 
master of apt characterization. We congratulate Mrs. Wemyss on a work 
which is not only a worthy memorial of a great man, but one of the most 
valuable political treatises of recent years.” 


THE FRAMEWORK OF HOME RULE. 
By ERSKINE CHILDERS, Author of “ War and the Arme 
Blanche,” “'The Riddle of the Sands,” &c. 12s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘ It is a work of great ability and will amply repay either Unionists 
or Home Rulers for the effort for which it calls.” 

Daity News.—*“ This is the ablest and most clear-sighted book that has ever 
come from any English writer on the subject of Home Rule. It is an act of 
statesmanship to have produced it. It is at once bold and practical, careful in 
its study of human nature, and daring in its faith in human nature's possibilities. 
It is certain that ‘The Framework of Home Kule’ will impress and influence 
every intelligent man who reads it.” 


FROM PILLAR TO POST. By Lt.-Col. H.C. 
LOWTHER, D.S:0 Fully Illustrated. 15s. net. [2nd imp. 


Eventna Stanparp.—“ We can only urge every one to beg, borrow, or steal 
the book and read it," 


MY LIFE STORY. By EMILY, Shareefa of Wazan. 
Fully llustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 


Datty TeLrecraru.—* This isa very remarkable book, and one that should 
interest alike those who are fascinated by the romance of reality and those 
who are always glad to learn about other races from those possessed of intimate 
knowledge.” 


SOCIETY SKETCHES IN THE EIGHT- 
a eee By NORMAN PEARSON. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Morwtine Post.—‘‘ As one reads these pages the feeling that they convey 
the true spirit, the right atmosphere of the days that are now two centuries 
past, grows stronger and stronger.” 


A MEMOIR OF THE VERY REV. EDWARD 
CHARLES WICKHAM, Dean of Lincoln, and 
formerly Head Master of Wellington College. 
By CANON LONSDALE RAGG. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


not. 
NUTS AND CHESTNUTS. by Hon L. A 
TOLLEMACHE, 2s. 6d. net. 


Tue Times.—‘‘ There are good things, either of anecdote or reflection, 
on every page—and one reader at any rate has found far more nuts than 
chestnuts.”’ 


THE GREAT PLATEAU OF NORTHERN 
RHODESIA. By CULLEN GOULDSBURY and 
HERBERT SHEANE. With 40 pages of Illustrations and 
a Map. 16s. net. 

Sranparp.—*‘The most minute and thorough and interesting description 
that has yet been written of Northern Bhodesia. We thoroughly recommend 
this book.” 

THE WILDS OF PATAGONIA. 4 Narrative of the 
Swedish Expedition in 1907-1909. By CARL SKOTTSBERG, 
D.Se., &c. With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 

AtuenzuM.—‘'It abounds in information; it is full of vivid impressions of 
scenery ; and it is crammed with hairbreadth escapes and all kind of disagreeable 
experiences.” 


THE LIFE OF A TIGER. By Sir Ss. EARDLEY- 

WILMOT, K.C.LE. With 140 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
Morxtne Post.—‘‘ A book which is well worthy to be placed on the same 
shelf as the chronicle of Mowgli’s adventures.”’ 

A GOODLY FELLOWSHIP: Thoughts in 
Prose and Verse from many Sources. Collected 
by ROSE E. SELFE. With a Preface by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 2s. 6d. net. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 











Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 
The Future of England, 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Sprcrator.—' A fine achievement. . . . 
more stimulating in 
will have readers by 


The Making of Northern Nigeria, 
By Captain C. W. J. ORR, R.A., late Political Department, 
Northern Nigeria. With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


Tur Tres :—* An able statement of the Government position by an officer 
with seven years’ experience.” 


Seems So! A Working-Class 
View of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS ang 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece, Extra 
crown 8yvo. 6s. net. 


Patt Maur Gazette :—“ Its allied powers of literary charm and intellectual 
interest certainly make of Seems So! a very remarkable volume. . . . Wy 
have certainly never come across a book that breathed a more living spirit 
upon the dry bones of political controversy.” 

Tue Nation :—‘ A really remarkable book of revelation and interpretation,” 


We have come across noth; 
litical argument for along time, and w sothing 
e ten thousand.” © trust his book 








From Constantinople to the Home 
of Omar Khayyam. Travels in ‘Transcaucasia 
and Northern Persia for Historic and Literary Research, 
By A. V. W. JACKSON, Author of “ Persia, Past and Present,” 
&c. With over 200 Illustrations anda Map. 8vo. 16s. net, 


Panama: The Canal, the Country, 
and the People. By ALBERT EDWARDS. Ile. 
trated. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





Ancient Hunters and their 


Modern Representatives. 3, 
W. J. SOLLAS, D.Sc. LL.D. F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo, 
12s. net. 

Tre Oxrorp Magazine :—“ This is the first systematic account in English of 
the Paleolithic Age in Europe, about which so much has been discovered in 
recent years. . . . The book teems with illustrations, and is likely to appeal 
to the public no less than to the expert.” 





The Choice. 


8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tur Ovtioox :—“ The distinction of its style and the character of its fine 
argument make ‘The Choice’ a notable book. It will certainly commind 
a ‘succes d’estime’ and a meed of appreciatiun from every qualified reader. 


Puppets: A Work-a-Day 
Philosophy. By GEORGE FORBES, F.RS. Extra 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Nature :—“ This is a philosophical sketch, or skeleton, clothed upon with 


By ROBERT DOUGLAS. Extra crown 


the human interest of a story. The psychology of the book is quite 
admirable, and even its farthest-reaching speculations (which are put forward 
as such, and not as dogmas) are logical and justifiable, from the idealist’s 


point of view. 





A Critical Exposition of Bergson’s 
Philosophy. By J. M‘KELLAR STEWART, B.A, 
D.Ph. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





The Theory of Political Economy. 
By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. With Notes 
and an Extension of the Bibliography of Mathematical 
Economic Writings by H. Sranuey Jevons, M.A., B.Sc., F.S.5. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Principles of Economics. 3; F. W. 
TAUSSIG, Henry Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University. In2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 








*.* Macmilian’s Wlustrated Catalogue post free on 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








oa -_— a ; ksellers and 
LAMLEY & CO., *°"EUbiichers, 
1, 3, & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. 
Interesting and out-of-the-way books, both old and new. 
Two popular Children’s Books :— 


THE LORD OF THE DEER. By H. H. HARROD. 3s. 6d. note 
TIPTAIL. By TERTIA BENNETT. 2s. 6d. 
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Macmillan Books for Presents. 


Now Complete In 20 Vols. 


THE HARRY FURNISS 


Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray. 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume by 

HARRY FURNISS, over 1,500 of the Original Illustrations, and 

Bibliographical Introductions by LEWIS MELVILLE. Limited 

to 500 Copies. In 20 vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net per volume, Orders 
will only be taken for complete sets, 


#8 Illustrated Prospectus with specimen pages on application. 





The Land of Uz (Southern Arabia). 
By ABDULLAH MANSOR (G. WYMAN BURY). With 
a Preface by Major-General PELHAM MAITLAND, C.B. 
With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Berrisa Weexiy.—" Mr. Bury’s most entertaining book describes not only 
the conditions of life among the local tribes, but the customs of the outlying 
tribes in the Aden Hinterland which have been hitherto inaceessible to 
European travellers.” 


Islands of Enchantment. mMany- 
sided Melanesia seen through Many Eyes 
and recorded by Florence Coombe. With 
100 Photographs by J. W. BEATTIE and a Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Damy Mat.—*‘ This most interesting and well written book. ... Here is a 
book to bring sunshine to our winter days and to pass long fireside evenings. 


It is full of terrible and wonderful stories, startling to such stay-at-home wits 
as derive their ideas of human nature from polite comedies and novels.” 


Sport on the Nilgiris and in 
Wynaad. By F. W. F. FLETCHER. With Ilustrations 
anda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tue Darty Grapuic.—‘* Admirable volume—full of adventure and excellently 
illustrated—-as good a book on sport by a sportsman as ever was written.” 


The Centaur. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
y > 
Author of “ Jimbo,” &e. 6a. 


Tar Dairy TeLecraru.—* Full of attractiveness, a story to be read quietly, 
with lingering enjoyment, and to be remembered when read.” 


John Temple: Merchant Adven- 
turer, Convict and Conquistador. By RALPH 
DURAND. Illustrated by WILLIAM SEWELL, 6s. 


Tur Gione.—* One of the best novels of the season,” 


The Healer. 
“Together,” &c. 6s. 


Tae Times.—‘A romance. , 





By ROBERT HERRICK, Author of 


. both the style and the feeling of the fine 
book throughout will appeal to all who like novels in which a serious mind 
expresses itself with the skill necessary to retain throughout the reader's 
sympathy and attention,” 


The Love that Lives. ny maser osaoop 
WRIGHT, Author of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” 
dc, 6s, 


Mothers to Men. 


“Friendship Village,” &c. 63. 


By ZONA GALE, Author of 





The Baron’s Heir. a sixteenth-Century 
Romance for Young People. By ALICE 
WILSON FOX, Author of “Hearts and Coronets,” &c. 
Illustrated. 6a, 


Puxcu.—" Sensible giils will, I am sure, be glad to add it to their stock 
of “kristmas presents.” 


The Wonderful Garden, or 
The Three C’s. By E. NESBIT, Author of “The 
Magic City.” With Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR, Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pau, Matt Gauerte.—“ A more charming modern story for boys and girls 
could hardly be found,” 


Fairies Afield. ny mrs. MOLESWoRTH. with 
Illustrations by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 
8vo. 3s. Gd, 


* * 





TENNYSON AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
With Portraits. 8vo. 10s, net, 
Frederic Harrison’s Autobio- 
graphic Memoirs. With Portraits. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 

H. M. Hyndman’s Record of an 
Adventurous Life. With Portrait. 


15s. net. 


8vo. 


Albrecht Durer: His Life and a 
Selection of His Works. By Dr. FRIEDRICH 
NUCHTER. Translated by L. D. WILLIAMS. With Intro- 
duction by Sir MARTIN CONWAY. With 53 Plates and 1 in 





Colour. Size, 13} 10}. 6s. net. 
Mornine Post.—‘t Dr. Nichter gives in brief space a clear reading of 
Diarer’s character and an aceount of his career which should be useful to those 


who have no time to study more exhaustive works dealing with the artist.” 
WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Stories from The Pentamerone. 
By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and edited by 
E. F. STRANGE. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. Also Edition 


de Luxe limited to 150 copies. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 
Tue Srecraron.—'* We congratulate Mr. Strange on the delightful folk-tales 
and fairy stories that he has selected and arranged from a seventeenth-century 


Neapolitan collection culled L) Pentamerone,” 


Floreat Etona. anecdotes and Memories 
of Eton College. By RALPH NEVILL. With many 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 

Tae Damy Te.reorarn.—‘* Many excellent books stand already to his 
credit, but in the study of his old school he has found, perhaps, the best 
theme he has yet tackled, and he tackles it with infectious Lumour and 
vitality.” 


The Practice of Water-Colour 
Painting. Illustrated by the Work of Modern Artists. 
By A. L. BALDRY. With 38 Illustrations in Colour by 
Distinguished Artists. Crown 4to, 12s. net. 

Tue Sranparp.—“ Mr, Baldry describes not only the style and method 
but the tools and materials used. Chapters on ‘Sketching Out of Doors,’ 
‘Tempera,’ and ‘Mixed Mediums’ round off the whole, and the thirty-cight 
illustrations, from examples by the painters considered in the text, are all 
that can be desired.” 


White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne. With 24 Illustrations in Colour by G, E, COLLINS, 
R.B.A, Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net, 


The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth 
and Marvels, With 16 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
by H. G. THEAKER, 8vo. 5s. net. 


Style in Musical Art. ,y sir nuverr 
*ARRY, Bart., C.V.O., Mus. Doc., &c. 8vo. 10s, net. 


Music and Nationalism. a stuay or 
English Opera. By CECIL FORSYTH, Extra crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

Tur Dauxy Mai.—“A brilliant book, full of suggestive and contestable 
opinions.” 


> 
Post-Victorian Music, with other 
Studies and Sketches, By CHARLES L, GRAVES, 
Author of “The Diversions of a Music Lover,” &, Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Tur Times:—‘‘The papers on Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, Manns, 
Santiey, Clara Novello, Tschaikoveky, and many of the others are like the 
pleasant after-dinner talk of a. lover of music who can divert as well as 
interest.”’ 


Musical Composition. a snort Trea- 
tise for Students. By Sir CHARLES VILLIERS 
STANFORD. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

*.* This work forms Volume I, of THE MUSICIAN’S 
LIBRARY, a Series of Up-to-date Primers which are being 
issued in conjunction with Messrs. STAINER AND BELL, Ltd, 

Tur Srecraton.—* The new ‘ Musician's Library’ makes an excellent start 
with Sir Charles Stanford’s volume on ‘ Musical Composition.’ . .. A master- 
piece of compression and has the twofold virtue of appealing alike to experts 
and laymen.” 





+" Maemillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post frea on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. 


LTD... LONDON. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


THE FOLLOWING OF THE STAR. 


A Christmas Love Story. By Mrs. BARCLAY, Author of 
“The Rosary ” (350th Thousand), etc. 6s, 


“*A beautifully written and interesting novel. ... We are glad to have had 
the opportunity of reading it.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A WEAVER OF DREAMS. 


By MYRTLE REED, Author of “Lavender and Old Lace,” 
&c. With Frontispiece in Colour. 

“The people are natural, the story is natural, and the quaint humour and 
delightful banter of Miss Cynthia will make her long remembered by readers 
of this book.”—Bookman, 

«"« With Cover design in gold, and three colours, on lavender cloth, 
making the prettiest book of the year. 








THE MAUVE LIBRARY. 


Each with Frontispiece. Cloth extra, 2s. net. 


EVERYBODY’S LONESOME. 
By CLARA E, LAUGHLIN. 


* A small masterpiece, a sweet and artless tale,”—British Weekly. 


A MELODY IN SILVER. 
By KEENE ABBOTT. 


“ A graceful little idyll of childhood, youth, and age, under the transfiguring 
qouch of love.”’—Scotsman, 


THE END OF A SONG. 
By JEANNETTE MARKS. With Coloured Frontispiece. 


“ Before wo are half-way through, we begin to know the people of Bethel 
almost as we know those of Cranford.”—Morning Post, 


Crown 8vo. 


LOVE VERSUS LAW. 


Translated from the French of COLETTE YVER. 6s. 
The heroine of this story is a charming type of the New Woman 
of France. 


THE CHIMES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. Fully illustrated in Colour and 
Black and White, by F. S. Copurn. Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 
Gilt edges. 6s. net. 


e*« The Dickens Centenary Stamp is inserted as a Book Plate. 


THE LIFE OF JOHANN 
SEBASTIAN BACH 


By Sir HUBERT PARRY, Bart. Mus. Doc. Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, ete. Illustrated, 8vo. Cloth extra. 
12s. Gd. net 


“ A work of the utmost importance in Musical Literature, one of which all 
Englishmen should be proud,’’—Times. 


THE LADY. 
By EMILY JAMES PUTNAM. 10s. 6d. not. 


“ This is a very clever volume. It gives us the whole evolution of the lady 
from prehistoric times. - «+ The knowledge that it gives us comes warm 
from the mind , . . it stimulates us to think, it is suggestive . . . her clear 
and racy style.” —Times. 


THE CLIPPER SHIP ERA, 
1843-1869. 


By ARTHUR H. CLARK, Author of “The History of 
Yachting,” &c. Fully Illustrated 8vo, Cloth extra. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The work could Lardly have been better done—the book is full of material, 
and the narrative written with knowledge and enthusiasm ; the atmosphere of 
the sea is felt throughout. The effect isincreased by the excellent and graphic 
illustrations not only of ships but of their owners and captains.’’—Timnes, 





THE HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 
Edited by H. W. C. DAVIS, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Fully Illustrated. &s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT, Prince 
of Orange. By RUTH PUTNAM. 


BLUCHER, and the uprising of 
Prussia against Napoleon. by £. 
F, HENDERSON, PhD, L.H.D. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltg, 


Have much pleasure to announce that with the 
tion of volume 27 THE MEMORIAL EDITION of Typ 
WORKS of GEORGE MEREDITH is NOW COMPLETE 


The Memorial Edition of 
THE WORKS OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


now complete 


The Memorial Edition is the definitive Edition of the Works of 
GEORGE MEREDITH and is strictly limited. It contains aj) his 
hitherto published Novels, Stories, Essays, and Poems, together 
with other matter, some of which has hitherto never been published 
and will not be reprinted. The Memorial Edition is therefor, 
unique and will remain so. 

The volumes of Poems include all the poetry published by 
Mr. Meredith over his name, or with regard to which he lex 
instructions. 

The Text of the Prose represents the revisions made 
the author; the Text of the Poetry has been read and collated by 
a close friend of the author—a writer of high distinction ang 
intimate critical knowledge of his method. 

Volume 27 contains a Bibliography, together with an exposition 
of the changes made by the author from the earlier editions 
of his works. 

No one who wishes for a complete edition of George Meredith's 
Works, and in particular no reference library, can afford not to 
take the opportunity offered by this the final and only complete 
edition still on the market. 


The MEMORIAL EDITION is sold only in sets at 7s. 64. 
per volume (27 vols.) 





A SELECT LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR XMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


(1) By the same Author and Artist of that charming book 


A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE IN ITALY 
(12s. 6d. net) 


0. M. Potter 


With nearly 100 Nlustrations, including 8 in Colour by 
YOSHIO MARKINO, the Japanese Artist in London. 
TIMES.—‘*' The book is written with much delicate charm, and the 
illustrations are delightful.” 


DAILY MAIL.—*‘ The book is illustrated by that delightful Japanese 
artist, whose work England has already learnt to love.” 





(2) A New and Cheaper Edition of Goldsmith’s Great Poem. 
With 40 full-page beautiful Illustrations in Colour by 
W. LEE HANKEY. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE (7s. 64. net) 


THE GLASGOW HERALD.—“‘ No words are too strong to express our 
admiration of the CS yey - volume . . ~- the most sumptuous 
edition that it is possible to imagine.” 


WHERE DORSET MEETS DEVON 
By Francis Bickley (7s. 6d. net) 
With 90 Illusirations in Black and White and os 





KING. 





BERNARD SHAW’S 


TWO LATEST BOOKS. 


SANITY OF ART. 1s. paper; 1s. 6d. cloth 
DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 6s. 


GETTING MARRIED AND THE SHOWING UP OF BLANCO POSNET. 


With a Preface by the Author upon the subjects of th® 
Medical Profession, Marriage, and the Dramatic Censorship. 





7th IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 
QUEED . (6s.) Sydnor Harrison 
3rd IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED OF 


THE LONG ROLL Mary Johnston 








LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, WC. 
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Books are the Best Christmas Presents 











Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for their new Illustrated Circular of Christmas Presents. 
when you go to your bookseller, ask to see Messrs. Methuen’s New Books. There will be somethin 
reader. If they are not in stock, kindly write to Messrs. Methuen, who will send you ful 


for every 
particulars. 


If you can only afford a shilling, you will find no better or cheaper books than Methuen’s SHILLING 
NOVELS and SHILLING LIBRARY. Among the former youcan buy for this sum stories by Marie Corelli, 


Stanley 
pooks of 





FOR LOVERS OF FINE POETRY 

RARRACK ROOM BALLADS} 5, RUDYARD KIPLING. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 

FOR LOVERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 

THE BLUE BIRD. A Fairy Play in Six Acts. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK,. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA 
DE MATTOS. With 25 Illustrations inColour. Crown 4to. 
Gilttop. 21s. net. [Second Edition. 

“Only a trae artist, sure of himself, could have entirely succeeded as you 
have done. These pictures, full of mysterious force, will never leave my 
memory.” —Extract from Letter to Artist by M. Marrer.incx, 

“The illustrations are poetic, graceful, delicate in conception, admirably 


rawn. "—Truth. x 
‘ vA lovely setting to a lovely dream.”— World, 


Feap 8vo. Gilt edges. Leather, 
5s. net each, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
6s. each, 





FOR LOVERS OF LIFE. 
DEATH. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by 
A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Feap 8vo, 33. 6d. net. 
[Third Edition. 
“A piece of literature which has all the charm of the author's gentle and 
courageous personality,’’—Morning Post, 


FOR LOVERS OF FIRESIDE PHILOSOPHY. 


OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. by E. V. LUCAS. 
Feap 8vo, gilttop. 5s. [Third Edition. 
“Itisall brought together by the atmosphere of urbane humour, of leisure 
and good literature, and quickened by the gift of penotrating but very kindly 
observation, '’—Tiimes, 

Ast: alsofor Mr. Lucas’s other books :—The Life of Charles Lamb—A 
Wanderer in Holland—A Wanderer in Paris—A Wanderer in 
London—The Open Road—tThe Friendly Town—Fireside and 
Sunshine—Character and Comedy—On» Day and Another— 
The Gentlest Art—The Second Post—Her Infinite Variety— 
Good Company — Listener’s Lure — Over Bemerton’s — Mr. 
Ingleside. 

FOR LOVERS OF GOOD ESSAYS. 


FIRST AND LAST. By HILAIRE BELLOC. Feap 
8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 
“Every collection of Mr. Belloc’s essays is a cornucopia of ideas and im- 
pressions,” —Observer, 


Ask to see Mr. Belloe’s other Essays. 


FOR LOVERS CF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. A new 
and enlarged edition in four volumes. Feap 8vo. Leather, 
5s, net each ; clot h, 5s. each. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. By GRAHAM BALFOUR. With a Portrait and a 
Map. Crown 8vo, 6s, Also Feap 8vo, 1s. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF ADVENTURE, 
JOHN BOYES, KING OF THE WA-KIKUYU. 
By JOHN BOYES. With 12 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8yo. 12s. 6d, net. 


“Tt may be doubted whether any man of modern time has had such a carcer 
ofadventure,... A narrative of blunt and vivid force.”—Times. 


FOR LOVERS OF THEIR CHILDREN. 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. by KENNETH 
GRAHAME, Author of “I'he Golden Age.” Crown 8vo. 63. 
[Siath Edition in the Press, 
“Absolutely delightful. It abounds in exquisite verbal descriptions.”— 


Country Life. 





FOR LOVERS OF “ BOHEMIA.” 

JIMMY GLOVER: His Book. By JAMES M. 
GLOVER. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

; [Fourth Edition in the Press. 

‘Pall of the most delightful aud unexpected bits of political and literary 


Fossip.”— Bystander, 


_ FOR LOVERS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. py 
FRANK HARRIS, Demy 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net. 
“This brilliant and provocative book is a commentary which challenges by 
its daring insight aud its frank psychology.”’— Nation. 
Ask also to see volumes of “ The Arden Shakespeare,” each 2s. 6d. net, 
and the beautiful “ Little Quarto Shakespeare,” in leather, each 1s.net. 


METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 





Weyman, Mr, and Mrs. Williamson, and Robert Hichens, and in the latter are the most popular 
Oscar Wilde and Maurice Maeterlinck, and Lives of Stevenson and Ruskin. 





FOR LOVERS OF ART. 

THE ART OF THE ROMANS. by F B 
WALTERS, With a Photogravure and 71 Plates. Wide 
Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 15s. net, [Classics of Art 

“The story of Roman Art, as revealed in this volume, is of immense interest.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 

ETCHINGS. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. With 44 
Illustrations in Collotype. Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 
25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 

“A book whichis bound to become the indispensable companion of every 
lover of etehing.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“In interpretation of his subjects Mr, Wedmore never fails of imaginative 
sympathy or subtle truth of expression.” —Standard, 

Ask also to sce volumes of “The Connoisseur’s Library,” each 25s. 
net; “The Classics of Art,” at various prices; and “ Litile Books 
on Art,” each 2s. 6d. net. 

FOR LOVERS OF BILLIARDS, 


THE COMPLETE BILLIARD PLAYER. 
By CHARLES ROBERTS. With 27 Illustrations and 285 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Roberts sccms to have produced the best treatise extant for the 
beginner. The exercises are admirably graduated,” —Times, 

If you wish to give presents to sporting friends ask to see the 
volumes of “The Complete Series,” which is a splendid library of 
sport and games. 


THE GREAT NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING. A Reality of 
Romance. By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Fisth Edition in the Press. 
A distinguished author says :—*‘‘ There are thousands of people, I might say 
millions, who feel and believe as does Miss Corelli; and to them ‘The Life 
Everlasting’ will be a revelation, and they will read it and devour it as some 
people read and devour the Bible or as others read and devour the Rubsaiyat of 
old Omar.” 
Ask also for Marie Corelli’s other Novels, 
A Romance of Two Worlds—Vendetta—Thelma—Ardath 
The Soul of Lilith—Wormwood—Barabbas—The Sorrows of 
Satan— The Master Christian—Temporal Power—God’s Good 
Man—The Mighty Atom—Boy—Cameos— Holy Orders 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. Jane. Fcap 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE RISING SUN. 


HILDA LESSWAYS. by ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Seventh Edition in the Press. 

‘“‘Mr. Bennett has qualities which place him in the forefront of living 
novelists.” — Spectator. 

* It is full of the pity and beauty of life. It is ennobling, assuaging, restoring, 
and healing in its vision of existence.’’—Slar. 

“Its minute and laborious analysis of one character must give ‘ Hilda 
Lessways’ a high place in the list of Mr, Bennett's already amazing achieve- 
ments,’’—Punch, 


CLAYHANGER. By ARNOLD BENNETT. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Ninth Edition, 
“ As long as ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale’ but twice as good.’’- 


Star. 


THE NOVEL FOR SPORTSMEN. 

DAN RUSSEL THE FOX: By E. @ soOMER- 
VILLE & MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some Experiences of 
an Irish R.M.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition. 

“ A sporting novel, rich in humour, character, sentiment, and romance, and 
written in the authors’ inimitable style.’’— Spectator, 

“The book is one long delight—but not lone enough,”’—Evening S‘andard. 

“A wholly delightfal excursion into Ireland. . . . The savour and favour and 
spirit of the Irish countryside set for sport,”"— Times, 


FOR LOVERS OF COMEDY. 


THE NOVELS OF W. W. JACOBS. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d.cach. Many Cargoes; Sea Urchins; A 
Master of Craft; Light Freights; The Skipper’s Wooing; 
At Sunwich Port; Dialstone Lane; Odd Craft; The Lady of 
the Barge ; Salthaven ; Sailors’ Knots ; Short Cruisee. 

cemenedienl onm as 


SIX GOOD NOVELS 
MRS. MAXON PROTESTS (3) Anthony Hope 
UNDER WESTERN EYES (2) Joseph Conrad 
COD AND THE KING (3) Marjorie Bowen 
LALACE’S LOVERS (3) C. A. Birmingham 


PETER AND JANE (3) §. Macnaughtan 
THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON (6) Dolf Wyllarde 

The figure in parenthesis denotes the number of editions printed 
or in the press. 


Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 





A BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOK FOR XMAS. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. 


From Winchester to Canterbury. By JULIA CART- 
WRIGHT (Mrs. Apr). With numerous illustrations 
specially drawn by A. H. HALLAM MURRAY. 15s. net, 


NEARLY 300,000 COPIES OF 


GENE STRATTON - PORTER’S 


Delightful novel, ‘‘ FRECKLES,” have been sold in 
England and America. Cheaper Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
Full of charm and of most appealing sentiment. 


VIOLET JACOB’S NEW NOVEL. 


“FLEMINGTON.” By the author of “The Sheepstealers,” 

“The Interloper,” &c. 2nd Impression. 6s. 

. .. “If she has not bettered she has at least equalled 

the exacting standard set in her first novel, ‘The Sheep- 

stealers.’”—Spectator. 

“The best that Mrs. Jacob has as yet given to the public.” 
—Country Life. 


CHANTEMERLE: A Novel 


by D. K. BROSTER and G. W. TAYLOR. 4thImpression. 6s. 
*¢ Chantemerle’ is rich in the eager spirit of adventure, and its 
buoyant narrative never flags for an instant has 
spaciousness, dignity, and a sound faculty for construction.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


MEMOIRS or a HIGHLAND LADY 


Edited by LADY STRACHEY. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations. 6s. net. 

The Autobiography of a witty and observant Scotswoman 
who lived a hundred years ago. Reminiscences of Coleridge, 
Scott, and other lights of the time. 


LIFE OF CAPTAIN COOK, 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATOR. By ARTHUR KITSON. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. 2s. 6d. net. 


SPORTSMAN & SCHOLAR. 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By JOHN ANDREW 
DOYLE. Edited by W.P. KER. Portrait. 8s. net. 


SIR EDWARD DURAND’S 


SPORTING REMINISCENCES. “RIFLE, ROD, AND‘ 
SPEAR IN THE EAST.” With Ilustrations. 8s. net. 


GUN-RUNNING AND THE 


INDIAN NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. By the HON. 
ARNOLD KEPPEL. With Maps and Illustrations. 9s. net. 


THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 


THE HISTORY OF, during the Crimean Period. By 
COLONEL JULIAN JOCELYN, late R.A. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 21s. 


THE CULT of INCOMPETENCE 


Translated from the French of EMILE FAGUET. 5s. net. 
This work has attracted widespread attention throughout 
Europe, and exhibits many of the dominant tendencies of 
the democracy of the present day. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


With Facsimile of the Signed Preface from CHARLES 
DICKENS'S original MS. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


With Eight entirely New and Original Mlustrations in Co} 
Bound in Flexible Cloth Boards, Full Gilt Back Desige 
Colours, and Silk Register. 2s, net. 25 a 
PRESENTATION EDITIONS: Limp Lambskin, with Silk Roc; 
Gilt Top, 3s. 6d. net. Full Velvet, Persian Yapp, in choice Art Co! 
Gilt Edges, with Blind device and Gold Lettering, Boxed. 4s, 64. ast” 
LIMITED EDITION, printed on hand-made , han - 

in Vellum, Gilt top, Silk Register, 7s. 6d. net. Pe? “*"d#omely bound 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, EC, 


A GARLAND OF SHAKESPEARE’s 
FLOWERS 3s. net, by post 3s. 4d. 


Compiled by ROSE E. CARR SMITH. With Sixty exquisite 
Plates, drawn by EMILY LEDBROOK, suitably bound ia Clot 
Design in Gilt. 3s. net. 
“To the amateur botanist, or Shakespearean sojourner, few handbooks will 
afford greater charm than the pocket companion.” —Bookjinder, 


KALOMERA 
The Story of a Remarkable Community. By W. J. SAUNDE 
8vo. Cloth. 6s. = Gm 
An Utopian tale in which, while the human interest is carefully maintained, 
the higher intellectual and moral interests are given that prominence which 
is due to their importance. 


A FAIRY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


SILVER LADY: A Fairy Tale. 
By C. FLORENCE HATIRE. Foolscap 4to. Illustrated with twelve 
Full-page Plates in Colours, and seventeen Black-and-White Drawings by 
J. M. FARQUHAR, Illustrated Cover. 2s. 6d. 
“Every child who is fortunate enough to get a copy of ‘Silver Lady’ will 
read it with exceeding enjoyment. The pictures are just the sort to captivate 
the child, whilst pleasing the artistic sense of the elders,”"—Daily Express, 








By the Rev. Canon W. L. PAIGE COX, M.A, 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS 
CATHCLIC AND REFORMED 


An Exposition and an “ Birenicon.” 3s. 6d, net, by post 3s, 10d, 

“We have read this work with a sense of uniform satisfaction. Wear 
prepared to recommend it as a moderate, sane, and conciliatory presentment 
of the case for the Church, its relation to Rome on the one side and te 
Nonconformity on the other.”"—National Church, 


Write for Catalogue No. C105, sent free by post. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, £.C. 





THE FIRST FOUR REVIEWS OF 


VIOLET 
JACOB'S 


“FF LEMINGTON.” 2nd Edition. 6s. 


THE SPECTATOR 
“If she has not bettered she has at least equalled 


the exacting standard set in her first novel, ‘The 
Sheepstealers.’” 


THE TIMES 
“There is an element of the unexpected and yet the 
inevitable running throughout the whole story which 
lifts it above the ordinary level of the historical novel.” 


COUNTRY LIFE 
“The best that Mrs. Jacob hasas yet given tothe public.” 


THE MORNING POST 

“. . . certainly the best book she has written, and 
one of the best that has been published this year. ... 
‘ Flemington’ is not a story one can put down easily; 
it is pure romance, but romance so full of incident 
and excitement and with such flashes of humour and 
power of observation that we are carried right away 
into the spirit of the thing, and feel at one with it 
as with a romance of Stevenso.’s.” 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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~The Medici Prints 


The Medici Society earnestly begs that all orders for its publications FRAMED 
will name at least two alternative styles of Frame, as disappointment through 
inability to supply before Christmas may otherwise ensue. 

Medici Prints to the number of nearly 150 are now published, and include the 
works of 75 Painters of the Italian, English, Flemish, French, German, and 
Spanish Schools. 

Medici Prints cost from 6s. to 35s. unframed ; frames from 2s. 6d. to £15. 

Besides the above, some 7000 other reproductions after the Great Masters are 
available in colour or monochrome at prices from ONE SHILLING each, or 
framed from 2s. 6d. each. 

For full details please call at The Society’s Galleries, '7 Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, W. (open daily, including Saturdays, 10a.m.to 6 p.m. Visitors are under no 
obligation to purchase). Or write for Catalogues as follows :— 

















The special Christmas Catalogue, with illustrations in colour, 6d. post free ; The Society’s Prospectus, containing 
particulars and illustrations of ALL published Prints, together with announcements for 1912, 6d. post free [applications 
for the mew issue, ready about January 1st, 1912, may also be booked]; illustrated Catalogue of 350 facsimile Drawings 
by the Old Masters, 6d. post free ; fully illustrated Catalogue of “Primitives” reproduced in facsimile colour-collotype, 
6d. post free ; illustrated Catalogue of 6500 Shilling Carboprints, 2s. post free. Also the following illustrated lists post 
free on request:—The Medici Prints; The Popular Medici Prints; Reproductions from the Tennant Collection ; 
“0Q.M.C.” miniature Old Masters in Colours (1s. each); also The National Portrait Series of Medici Prints, published 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of an Exhibition of Old Masters, Grafton Galleries, 191 | 


Published, for the Committee, in Aid of the National Avrt-Collections Fund 


Edited by ROGER E, FRY and MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. With 80 Full-Page Plates in Monochrome Collotype and 
a Photogravure Frontispieco. Large crown 4to (10} x 7} in.), cloth full gilt, with special design after a fine example by Roger Payne 
£1 1s. net; or in whole vellum, boards, full gilt, £2 2s. net. [The Special Prospectus post free on request. 

“Mr. Brockwell’s faculty for proving or disproving probabilities and his untiring industry are seen in this splendid Catalogue 
When compared with the [shilling] Catalogue, we find what an enormous amount of work he has given to the compilation of the 
illustrated volume. Errors have been corrected, and there is much new and interesting matter. . But the pictures themselves 
are the things that matter, and in this Catalogue eighty works are admirably reproduced, Future generations will be grateful, as wo 
are, for this collection of prints.”—Morning Post. 


Important New’ Works 





The Riccardi Press Books 





E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A,, Litt.D. New volume just ready: EVERYMAN, A MORALITY PLAY. With 
- - 10 Water-colours by J. H. AMSCHEWITZ. 500 copies on paper, boards, 
Osiris & the Egyptian Resurrection £2 2s. net; limp vellum, £2 12s. 6d. net, 10 copies for sale, printed on vellum, 


£12 12s. net. 
Final volume now ready: LE MORTE DARTHUR. In 4 volumes, with 


48 Water-colour [Illustrations by W. RUSSELL FLINT; 500 copies on paper, 
£10 10s. net and £12 12s. net the set; and 10 on vellum, £63 net, 


Recently published: CATULLI, TIBULLI, PROPERTI CARMINA (1 vol.), 
uniform with QUINTI HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA, Printed in blue 
and black, £1 Is. net and £1 Lis. 6d. net each volume, ‘“ Nearly, or really, a 


With 200 Illustrations 2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, £2 net. 
RICHARD T. HOLBROOK 
Portraits of Dante 
Profusely Illustrated in colour and monochrome. 4to. £1 18. net. 
Green parchment, £1 11s. 6d, net. 
EDMUND G@. GARDNER 


Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great 

With Introduction and Notes; also many Illustrations after 

the Old Masters. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net; parchment, 15s. net. 
P. THUREAU-DANGIN 

The tife of S. Bernardino of Siena 

Translated by G. von Huext. With many Illustrations after 

the Old Masters. 10s. 6d. net. Green parchment, 16s. net. 





perfectly printed book.’’—Saturday Review, 


Also Editions of THE STORY OF GRISELDA, from Boccaccio (in English) 
5s. net and 12s. 6d. net; THE SONG OF SOLOMON, Illustrated, £2 2s. net and 
£2 12s. 6d. net; THE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS, Llustrated, 
£3 3s. net and £3 13s. 6d. net. 


*,* A Prospectus of the Riccardi Press Books, printed in the Riccardi 
Press types, may be had post free on request. 





“AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK.”—Guardian, 


Songs and Lyrics of 
Robert Burns 


Edited, with Introduction, by W. MacDonaup. With 12 
water-colours by W. Russe, and R. Purves Fur. Sm 4to, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, net; green parchment, 15s net. 





The Scholar Gipsy, and Thyrsis 
By Marruew Arnotp. With 10 Water-Colours, reproduced 
by the Medici Process, by W. Russet, Fur and Topo- 
graphical End-papers by Epmunp H. New. 4to, 12s, 6d. 
net ; parchment, £1 1s. net. Also 100 signed copies on Japanese 
vellum, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
French Lyrics 

Edited by Groraz Sarntspury. With 8 Water-Colours by A. 
Gerarpin. Cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. net; Large Paper Edition, 
with 12 Illustrations, parchment gilt, 15s. net. 





Please write for Mr. Lee Warner’s Illustrated List of New Books, and special Prospectuses of above volumes (post free). 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd.. 7 Grafton Street, London, W. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





A HISTORY OF FINE ART IN INDIA AND CEYLON. 


By VINCENT A. SMITH. With 5 Coloured Plates and 
381 other Illustrations. Demy 4to, £3 3s. net. 


BYZANTINE ART AND ARCHAEOLOCY. 


By 0. M. DALTON. With 457 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, £1 18s. net; morocco back, £2 2s. net. 


HENRY FOX, FIRST LORD HOLLAND. 


A Study of the Career of an Eighteenth Century Politician. 
By T. W. RIKER. Two vols, 8vo, £1 1s. net. [Immediately. 


A HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER and RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Edition de Luxe, containing 23 Original Poems by Rupyarp 
Kre.tine. Fifteen Coloured Plates and 12 Black and White 
Illustrations by Henry Forp, and 7 Maps. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


Spectator.—* No doubt many boys and girls will be delighted with it. At the 
same time we cannot help feeling that it will often, owing to the way in which 
it challenges political theories and views, be more attractive to grewn-up 
people. . . . Mr. Kipling’s poems, however, are sure to delight them, and so 
will Mr, Henry Ford's excellent pictures.” 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 


Vol. II.: Jane Austen, A. C. Bradley—Richardson’s Novels 
and their Influence, F. S. Boas—The Literary Play, C. E. 
Montague—Description in Poetry, A. Clutton-Brock — The 
Grand Style: An Attempt at a Definition, J. Bailey—A York- 
shire Folk-Play and its Analogies, F. W. Moorman—The 
Particle “ing ” in Place-Names, H. Alexander. 


Collected by H. C. BEECHING. §8vo, 5s. net. 


PEAKS AND PLEASANT PASTURES. 
By CLAUD SCHUSTER. 8vo, with 5 Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


Times.—“ Mr. Schuster’s book is a delightful browsing ground for the real 
lover of the Alps, who, ——— not necessarily a finished mountaineer, must 
have learned some of the craft." 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CERMAN VERSE. 
Edited by H. G. FIEDLER. With a Preface by GERHART 
HAUPTMANN. Fcap 8vo, 6s. net; on Oxford India paper, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENCLISH VERSE, 


A.D. 1250-1900. Chosen and Edited by Sir ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH. 1096 pages. In two editions. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d.; Feap 8vo, on Oxford India paper, cloth 
extra, gilt, 10s. 6d. Also in leather bindings. 


THE OXFORD BCOK OF BALLADS. 


Chosen and Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 
In two editions, uniform with the above: 6s. net, 7s. 6d. net. 
Also in leather bindings. 


THE OXFORD BGOK OF FRENCH VERSE, 


XIII-XIX Century. Chosen and Edited by ST. JOHN 
LUCAS. Fcap 8vo, 6s. net ; on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ITALIAN VERSE, 


XIII-XIX Century. Chosen and Edited by ST. JOHN 
LUCAS. Fcap 8vo, 6s. net ; on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROWLEY POEMS. 


By THOMAS CHATTERTON. Reprinted from Tyrwhitt’s 
Third Edition. Edited with an Introduction by MAURICE 
HARE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net; on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net, 


POETS AND POETRY. 


Being Articles Reprinted from the Literary Supplement of 
the Times. By JOHN BAILEY. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. Bailey invariably writes with a certain neat, incisive 
style.... A very delightful book; no one could fail to enjoy the clear, 
anflagging vigour of the style.” 


THE PROGRESS OF JAPAN, 1853-1871. 


By J. H. GUBBINS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 








OXFORD LIBRARY 
OF PROSE AND POETRY. 


Uniform volumes, fcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; lambskin, 3s, 6d. net, 


HURD’S LETTERS ON CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE, 


With the Third Elizabethan Dialogue. Edited, wi 
Introduction, by EDITH J. MORLEY. » With an 
LYRICAL 


WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDCE : 
BALLADS. 
a from the Edition of 1798. Edited by H. LITTLE. 


Also an annotated Edition for College use, 3s. 6d. 


OXFORD EDITIONS 
OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered on side and back, 2s, 
per volume; or in paste grain, 3s.6d. New padded binding, 
2s. 6d. net. And in various superior leather bindings, ~ 


SHAKESPEARE : THE COMEDIES. 


With a General Introduction by A. C. SWINBURNE, and 
Introductory Studies of the Several Plays by Professor 
DOWDEN. With a new Glossary. 


SHAKESPEARE: THE HISTORIES AND POEMS 


With Introductory Studies of the Several Plays and Poem 
by Professor DOWDEN, and a new Glossary. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 


With 16 Illustrations and 7 Maps and Plans, 


THE BOOK-LOVERS’ ANTHOLOCY. 


Edited with Notes by R. M. LEONARD, Editor of “ A Book 
of Light Verse” and “The Pageant of English Poetry.” 


DICKENS’ WORKS. 


With all the Original Dlustrations Printed in Colours, 

Specially prepared for the Dickens Centenary,February 7,1912, 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net each. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS.—NICHGLAS NICKLEBY.—MARTIN 

CHUZZLEWIT.— DAVID COPPERFIELD.— OLIVER TWIST. 
[Other Volumes in Preparation, 


THE OXFORD MOMENT SERIES. 
24 Volumes Now Ready. Cloth, 6d. net; in Leather, Silk, or 
Parchment, 1s. net. 


Western Mail.—“ These very beautiful midget books make excellent and 
welcome substitutes for Christmas cards,” 


THE FULL RECOGNITION OF JAPAN. 


Being a Detailed Account of the Economic Progress of the 
Japanese Empire to 1911. By R. P. PORTER, With Maps. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Times.—‘‘ A book of great value. It is just the book for a traveller to the 
Far East to carry with him and study on the journey if he wishes to take am 
intelligent survey of the interesting people whom he is to visit. . . . The 
map and index are excellent, and add greatly to the value of a work which 
must take a high place as an authoritative book of reference.”’ 


FAIRY-FAITH IN CELTIC COUNTRIES. 
By W. Y. EVANS WENTZ. 8yvo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Western Mail.—“ A delightful work.” 


AMERICAN RAILWAY PROBLEMS IN THE LICHT 
OF EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE, OR GOVERNMENT RECULATION 
v. GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF RAILWAYS. By ©. 5. 
VROOMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SIX LECTURES ON THE RECORDER, AND OTHER 
FLUTES IN RELATION TO LITERATURE. By C. WELCH 
Demy 8vo. With 112 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE DESIRE FOR QUALITIES. 


By 8S. M. BLIGH, Author of “The Direction of Desire.” 
Pott 8vo, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
Athenaeum.—“ Deserves the attention of educated men,” 
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